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Notes, 
BARNABY GOOGE.* 
Four days later, Gocge writes to Secretary 
Walsingham on the same ‘subject thus : — 


* “My deuty to your honour most humbly consy 
It maye please you to be advertysed thait i was dys- 

hed ffrom my Governor with Lettars touchy 

jesty’s affyers into England, and wylled by bh 

e relatyon unto your honour off su h thyng 
was mye sellf an eye witnesse off in thvs Jornaye; who 
hath, wyth great paynes and goodd success, most hap- 
pely acheyved hys enterpryses. I badd besyds great 
Mi weyghty causes of myne owne thatt m: rad mee 
Moste earnestlye desyr to come over, all whych nott- 
wythstandynge after I was wyth great charges and some 
Paynes come to Dublyn, and even reddy counsaylled ffor 
RY voyage, it pleased the Lords Deputy wythe a verye 
hard hand as I thought to restrayne me. SoasI must now 

agayn to Connaught, and leay the report thatt I 
thoold have made unto your hor i0ur, untyll suche tyme 
Mitt shall please God to sende mee a more ffavours able 
tyme: in the mean tyme I comend bothe mye selff and 
mye Sewtes to your honorable consyderation. Beseech- 
age God long to preserve you wyth manye and helthy 
years, ffrom Dublyn the xxiii of October, 1584. 
“ Your honours most 
humble at comandment, 
* BARNABE GOCHE.” 


Anxious to get rid of his Irish office as soon as 
he profitab ly can, Googe writes to Burghley on 
November 12, as f follows 
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“* Mye especyall goodd Lord. Mye deutye 
bly consydered have off laate beene somwhatt more 
Importunate in trobblyng your Lordshypp wythe my 

tedyous Lettars, then ‘eyther reason or deutye woolde | 
sh 1001 have beene. How bee “yt (the necessytye off mye 
Cawse so greatly urgyng mee) I trust your Lords shypp 
wyll off your acustomed gooddnesse pardon mee. 

“ T am retorned, as I told your Lordshypp I woold & 
to my charge. I trust your Lords shypp wyll have me in 
remembrance touchyng mye humble request in my ffor- 
mer Lettars. The Allmyghtye Lord long preserve your 
Lordshypp, and sende you as many happye and helthy 
yeares as your ffaythffullest wellwyllars can wyshe you. 
Ffrom Athloane thys xij of November, 1584.” 


moast hum- 


’ 


The most important and engest part of this 
letter, is the following postscript : 


“Twas an humble sewter to your Lordshypp abowt 
the myddell off August, thatt itt woolde please your L. 
to bee so muche my goodd Lord as to graunt mee your 
f avourable word e to M® Secretary ffor livs promysse off 

err Magesty’s graunte ffor my Offyce hear, abowte the 
= ob T hadd earnestlye att thatt tyme wrytten to Mt 
Secretary, and Syr Nycholas hadd in hys Lyfetyme beene 
verye earnest wyth hym ffor the same. The Lord Graye* 
leavynge Ireland att mye comynge hyther lefte mee 
nothynge butt hys baare hande ffor the Offyce, whych I 
feare is too weake a Tytle to hold itt by. So as I am 
dryven to waunt thatt I hav itt under the Great Seal, 
and daare nott to any man (so manye hungry Harryes 
theare bee) dysclose the weaknesse of my Tenure. Ffen- 
ton,f wythe great boastes of your Lordshypp’s goodd 
Countenace towardes hym, hath wrytten very Impery- 
ouslye unto mee to have itt. Captyn Ffrauncys Barkley 
havyng in Connaught xxv horssemen in pay, and a Gen- 
tleman off goodd Dy scretyon, I taake to bee moast meet- 
est ffor itt, who hath offred mee a hundred pounds to 
resygn it untohym. I woold verye gladdly bee rydd of 
itt uate hym, butt loathe in so bare a sorte as some 
woolde have mee. Iff your Lordshypp gett me leay to 

ym over I trust to maak a goodd ende off itt.’ 


The next letter written to Burghley is neither 
signed, dated, nor addressed ; but it is endorsed 
by the Lord Treasurer's secretary, “ From Bar. 
Gooche, Jan. 1585,”—and there can be no doubt 
of its being in Barnaby’s handwriting. It is 7 
bable that “Googe, having had no reply to his com 
vious letters, suspected they had not been read, 
and so found means to enclose this letter in one 
sent to Burghley by a friend. Being determined 
to leave Ireland, under any circumstances, he 
writes thus: 

“My humble deutye to your honorable Lordshypp 
humbly consydered. I was an earnest suetor to your 
Lordshypp bye sundrye Lettars in October last, thatt itt 
myght have pleased your goodd Lordshypp, considerynge 
my weyghtye Causes in England to have beene so muche 
mye foot id Lord as to have graunted mee your Lord- 
shypp’s Lettars to the L. Deputy; wherbye I myght 
hav hadd leave ffor syx moneths, or a shorter Terme, as 
shoold seeme goodd to your Lordshypp, to come over. 
Butt hytherto have I nott understoodd off any worde 
ffrom your Lordshypp, whych as itt was to mee in my 
expectatyon some Dismaye, so hathe nowe the suddeyn 


rO- 


* Lord-Deputy Grey delivered up the sword on August 
31, 1582. 
¢ The Irish Secretary. 
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landynge off our beggarly Skotts,* cleane cutt mee off | people; “yet Googe alludes to none of these, 
| Many of his letters, however, have not been pre- 
| served, and those may have been the most jn. 


ffrom ffarther lookynge. I have hear remayned now 
allmoast three quarters off a yeare, comynge over wyth 
Intentyon to have stayd butt two monthes. And whear 


ffytzwyllyam, ¢ Syr Nycholas Malbey, Syr Henrye Wal- 
lopp, { and Syr Nycholas Whyte, so gratefyed wyth 
honorable Curtesyes and Bowntyes, as mye servyce heare 
was rather pleasure then peyne, so have 1 nowe, synse 
my last comynge, exceptynge the two last named 
Knyghts, receaved neyther ffavour nor countenance att 
any man’s hands. Ffor the fformer beneffytts as I 
wholye attrybut them to your Lordshypp, ffor whose 
onley saake | knowe I receayed them, so I trust I maye 
boldlye chalenge the latter to my selff, wythout anye 
offense on my parte to your Lordshypp. Mye Offyce, 
syns my comynge, hath beene so fileeced and shorne, as 
itt is nowe to me rather a Burdyn then a ‘Beneffytt. 
Thear is taken ffrom me, whych evry Marshall beffore 
my tyme enioyed, the Marshall’s gay! at Gallway, whych 


veffore tyme I was bye the Earl of Essex, Syr Wyllyam teresting. Still, the letters and extracts now 


printed here for the first time, throw a new and 
certain light, fitful though it be, on the biography 


| of one of whom scarcely anything had previously 
| been known; exhibiting an unlooked for episode 


in the life of an author of considerable note in his 


| day, and whose name must ever find a place in 
| the history of English literature. 


was to me xx! yearly, the keepynge off the pledges; § | 


whych, though I yett receaved never a penny, woolde 
have been worth unto me C' bye year. And nowe dothe 
Syr Rychard Byngham seeke to taake to hym selff the 
beneffytt off my hydes in evrey Jorney, whych was never 
knowen beffore offred to any in my place; besyds my 


Jewtie off the Prayes,|| the o ’ at I hadd | ; 
Dewtie off the Prayes,|| the onley proffetts that I hadd | you have pulled off your stocking, clap the sole of 


ffor myne owen parte. Syns I hav nott wynd, acordynge 
to my desyr, to stem so strong tyde, I meen, God wyl- 


lyng, to rydd my handes off itt as well and as soone as I | 


may, nott spendynge my tyme eyther ffarther or ffondlyer 
in itt. Thus, humblye cravynge your Lordshypp’s par- 
don ffur my long Bablyng, | earnestly pray God long to 
preserve your Lordshypp wyth many yeares and increase 
of honour. From Athloan.” 

This is the last of Googe’s letters preserved in 
the Irish State Papers; he returned to England 
a short time afterwards. For Lord-Deputy Sir 
John Perrot, writing from Dublin Castle to Se- 
cretary Walsingham, on April 24, 1585, says : — 

“ Albeit I am in mynde to discharge a man of myne 
owne shortlie unto you with myne answere to her Maties 
lettres, and yours, for the matter wch I latelie touced 
in my letter unto you, yet having so convenient a mes- 
senger as this bearer, Barnabie Googe . . . .” 


IIe, it appears, received his patent, and sold it 
to Barkley; for the Liber Munerum Hibernia 
states, that Googe surrendered the patent of Pro- 
vost Marshal of the Presidency Court of Con- 
naught to Barkley, April 24, 1585. 


The meagre character of Googe's letters, the 


little information of any kind that they contain, 


has no doubt been noticed by the reader. And | 
this is the more surprising, as Lord Burghley was | 
ever anxious to obtain intelligence of every kind | 


from his correspondents. Mere rude soldiers write 
to him of the natural aspects and productions of 
Ireland—the customs and family history of its 


* An invasion of the Hebridean Scotch, not uncommon 
at the period. 
+ Lord-Deputy from 1571 to 1575. 
: Treasurer at War. 
§ Hostages. Generally the sons of Irish chieftains, 
surrendered as pledges of their fathers’ good behaviour. 
Prey of cattle taken from the enemy. 


Wutu1aM Poyxertox, 


FOLK LORE. 


Fork Lore or a Stocxine Foot.—This morn- 
ing I went into a Huntingdonshire cottage to call 
upon an aged couple, our oldest inhabitants. They 
soon discovered that I was suffering from sore- 
throat, and prescribed for me the following infal- 
lible cure: —\“ When you go to bed, as soon as 


it to your throat, lap the stocking round it, and 
your throat will be well by morning. We always 
do so ourselves, and it always cures us; and we 
know hundreds that it has cured.” I suggested 
that, as the benefit was probably derived from the 
warmth of the worsted stocking, a piece of flannel 
would be equally efficacious. This they stoutly 
denied. When I further asked whether the leg of 
the stocking just taken off, or a clean stocking, 
might not be used, they assured me that sucha 
proceeding would infallibly be detrimental tos 
cure. It must be the sole of the stocking that must 
be placed next to the throat; and the stocking, 
when taken off the foot, must be instantly applied 
to the part affected. “It's the sweat of the foot 
as does it!” said the old man ; and his wife nodded 
agreement to the statement. Although I have 
frequently heard, in an indefinite way, a stocking 
recommended to be wrapped round a sore throat, 
yet the precise nature of the charm has hitherto 
been hidden from me; and as I think this bit of 
folk lore to be new to these pages, I here makes 
note of it. Curusert Beps. 


Susmercep Towns.— An old Yorkshireman, 4 
great collector of traditions, relates one of a lake 
which he calls “ Simmerwater,” somewhere in the 
north of England, which is quite like the story 
of “Baucis and Philemon,” or that of “ Lough 
Neagh.” He says it was once a town ; and that 
two “saints,” whose names he has heard but does 
not remember, came there and begged for hos 
pitality ; which was refused by all but a poo 
man, who lived in a little cottage outside of the 
town: — 

e. ee. ° tamen una recepit, 
Parva quidem, stipulis et canna tecta palustri.” 
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He offered the saints the best he had—some | 


heer, and bread and cheese; and they departed, 
giving him their blessing. At a short distance 
they turned round, and one of them said : — 
*Simmerwater! Simmerwater! Simmerwater sink ! 

All but the house which gave us bread and cheese and 

drink!” 

Whereon the whole town sank and became a lake, 
except of course the cottage. 
many persons have assured him, most solemnly, 
they have gone on the lake of an evening in a 
boat, and could distinctly see the roofs and chim- 
neys of the houses. ‘Traditions of submerged 
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! 


He told me that | 


towns are common abroad, but I never before | 


heard of such a thing in England. Can any of 
your readers inform me whether they have heard 
ofsuch a legend? And also, what lake is alluded 
to by Simmerwater ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Goop Frrpay Breap (3" S. iii. 262.)—A nos- 
tram this with which I have been conversant for 
many years; for my parental roof was never 
rithout a dried “ hot-cross-bun,” said to be in- 
fillible in its astringent property. But I will 
not expose my incredulity by questioning whe- 
ther the port wine and spice, by which the dose 
was accompanied, may not have claimed the lion’s 
share of the cures. I believe it was a Leicester- 
shire prescription. W. W.S. 


The superstition which accords peculiar virtues 
to the Good Friday’s baking is not confined to 
Warwickshire. Mr. Walter White tells us that 





had our grandmother been born in Cleveland, she 


would have been able to inform us that,— 


“Biscuits baked on Good Friday would keep good all 


the year, and a person ill with flux had only to swallow 
me grated in milk or brandy and water, and recovery 
was certain. Clothes hung out on Good Friday would, 
when taken in, be found spotted with blood.”—Month in 
Yorkshire, p. 122. 

Sr. Swirnr. 


DR. CONEY. 


The following curious letter from Dr. Coney, 
formerly parson of Chedzoy, near Bridgwater (a 
known poet, and a great writer of lampoons and 
pa squibs), is transcribed from the original 


“Dear Sir.— Having this opportunity of sending to 
you by Mr. Mayor [William Salmon, Mayor of Wells], 
I was willing to let you know that I am in the land of 
the living, and hope to see Somersetshire in a little more 
than a fortnight’s time. We have had abundance of 
Politicks and Lampoons in Town, and great Struggles 
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of an Impeachment, and, therefore, desire vou to accept 
of what is here inclos’d, till such time as you shall see,— 
your humble servt. 

“ London, July 6", 1715.” 


The following is a copy of one of the papers 
enclosed in the letter. The other papers, which 
were contained in the same letter, are already 
printed in “ N. & Q.,” 1* S. xii. 360, 361: — 

“THE LOYAL HEALTH. 
“ For banisht James prepare the bowl, 
Let every Patriot take his glass, 
*Twill sparkle like the Heroe’s soul, 
And by its warmth our zeal express. 
* (Juick, quick, as through each glowing vein 
The grapes surprizing juice descends : 
So bounding o’re the gentle main, 
Let the brave youth salute his friends. 


“ Ye Tritons lift the Bark along, 
And frisking Dolphins round it play: 
Ye Brittish Bards prepare your song, 
And curse the Faction for his stay. 
“ Ye Virgins on the crowded strand, 
With all your grateful Airs appear: 
Welcome your Sovereign to the land, 
And with your smiles reward his care. 


“ Ye Matrons to the Church resort, 
And pray for Restoration : 
Ye Peers forsake the Ideot’s Court, 
And free from lice and puncks the Nation. 


“ But why should wishes cause delay ? 
Let Cowards wish and Statesmen think ; 
Let Soldiers fight and Parsons pray ; 
Our present business is to drink. 
* Then drink, my boys, drink to ye King, 
Not forgetting Hoiborn’s Harry ; 
Let eastern winds good Tydings bring, 
And western back as good ones carry.” 


These lines fell into the wrong hands, and were 


| printed soon after they were written, with divers 


in Convocation, which I shall give you a secret History | 


of when I come to Chedzoy. I know that it is very un- 
safe to trust any of these things to the Post, because 
letters are so frequently open’d, and persons are brought 
into trouble for an Innocent Jest; but I hope a man may 


send scandall by a Tory Magistrate without the danger | 
' 


comments on them; one of which precedes the 
verses : — 

“ There are scores in Bridgwater who know that in the 
neighbourhood lives a Reverend Doctor, who is a Con- 
vocation map, and a very good poet "tis said.” 

And a second comment says : — 


“ These verses will do no more harm now than the 


virulent breath of a late speech on Tower Hill. Buth, I 
hope, will do some good.” 
Ina. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Passace in “ Ricwarp II.” —I do not know 
whether the point has been noticed before, but it 
has often struck me that, when Shakspeare wrote 
the following lines in Richard II. Act Il. Se. 1— 


“, . .  « Then there are found 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen : 
Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation,” — 








he had in his mind the title, and more than one 
passage, of that curious pamphlet, The English 
Ape, 


the Italian Imitation, the Footesteppes of 
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Fraunce, 1588, 4to; the greater part of which is | 


a bitter satire on the propensity of our country- 
men to regulate themselves in their dress, con- 
versation, &c., by the customs prevalent abroad, 
but chiefly those of Italy. Iam almost tempted 
to make an extract or two from the tract, but I 
forbear to do so, as it might encroach too much 
on the space of “N. & Q.” 

W. Carew Hazuirt. 


A Guess at tHe Name or Tue Actor wo 
PLAYED “tHE Crown” in “ Atu’s WeLL THAT 
Enps Wetu.”—There is of course great propriety 
in making the once swaggering but now crest- 
fallen Parolles address the fool of the house as— 
“Good Monsieur Lavatch ;" but why does Shak- 
speare give to this latter personage, who is an 
original creation of his own, the name of Lavatch? 
The word as it stands was conjectured to be a 
corruption, and Jackson acutely pointed out that 
it was a misprint for Zavache. But, again, why 
Lavache? Perdita, Ariel, Miranda, and many 
others are all significant, and so is Parolles, and so 
Lafeu; i. e. le feu, the man of a by-gone genera- 
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a 


Sixtus V.; the Jew lost; the noble demanded 
the pound of flesh; the Jew demurred, and of. 
fered money which was refused. Sixtus, to whom 
the matter was at last submitted, decided jp 
favour of the noble, with the provision that he 
should cut exactly one pound of flesh, not one 
grain more or less, on pain of being hanged. The 
noble naturally declined the risk, and the Pope 
fined both parties in heavy sums for making such 
a wager. 

Niebuhr, in his second lecture on Roman His. 


| tory, p. 20, of Schmitz’s second 8vo edition, says; 


“ The story of a Jew taking merciless vengeance on a 
Christian, such as we read in the Merchant of Venice, is 
found completely reversed in a Roman tale written shortly 
before Shakespeare’s time; in this the Christian is repre. 


| sented as wishing to cut a piece of fiesh out of the Jew’s 


’ 


body. 


Do the writer in the Jewish Record and Niebuhr 
allude to one and the same tale? I am inclined 


| to think they do, as the former's “ pontificate of 


tion ; and in La Vache, I suspect that Shakspeare | 


made a punning allusion to the name of the actor 
who played the part, i.e. to Richard Cowley or 
John Lowine (lowing). This would be a kind 
of joke that would be well received by those of 
the audience who understood the meaning of the 
name Parolles; and if this were so, it would 
give additional point to the same clown’s answer, 
(“I may be of the cow kind, but] I am no 
great Nebuchadnezzar, Sir.” Again, if it were 
Lowine, there would be a palpable hit in the rest 
of the sentence, “I have not much skill in grace 


(grass); I am no ascetic vegetarian, no mortifier | 


of the flesh,"—for as he seems to have played Fal- 
staff, Henry VIIL., and Hamlet, “ fat and scant of 
breath,” he was probably (like the clown in 
Twelfth Night) a stout man. I think, too, that 


there is an allusion to Lowine’s name rather than | 


to Cowley’s from the peculiar wording of a sen- 
tence, which I need not quote, as to the results of 
the fool’s visit to court. The epithet “old” is 
somewhat, but not altogether against this conjec- 
ture. Sens. Easy. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Suytock un-Snuytockep. — In 
a recent number of the Jewish Record, a journal 
devoted to the interests of American Israelites, 
and published at New York, we find a new ver- 
sion of the Merchant of Venice. The writer, who 
is himself a Jew, says, the play is founded in fact, 
with this important difference — that it was the 
Jew who was to forfeit the pound of flesh, if he 
lost the wager! The circumstance took place not 
at Venice, but in Rome, during the pontificate of 


Sixtus V.”—1585 to 1590— seems to correspond 
sufficiently with the latter’s “ shortly before Shak- 
speare’s time.” 

It is possible that the Merchant of Venice may 


| have been founded on the same tale, but that 


Shakspeare reversed the relative positions of the 
Jew and Christian for dramatic effect, and as 
being more consonant to the feelings or prejudices 
of the people for whose amusement and instruc- 
tion he wrote; and if such can be shown to have 
been the case, the opinion that his play was founded 
on the old novel in Ser. Giovanni Fiorentino’s 
collection of novels under the title of JZ Pecorone, 
&c., first printed at Milan in 1554, must be given 
up. Where is the tale to be found ? Eric. 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 


Frorat Crowns (3" §. iii. 42.) — May I ven- 
ture to offer to Mr. Kre1au7iey one more conjec- 
ture as to the meaning of the passage quoted from 
The Tempest, Act 1V. Sc. 1 :— 

“ Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, &c.” 

The simplest interpretation is often the best. 
Piony is still the rural name of a well-known 
large crimson flower, native to the banks of the 
Severn, &c., called by the educated classes peony 
(peonia). Twilled is rendered in some modern 
editions of Shakespeare lilied. Here we have at 
once cold crowns for chaste nymphs, composed of 
crimson pionies and lilies; and very handsome 
crowns too, whether we suppose the lilies to have 
been Daffodils or Flags (otherwise known as the 
Yellow Iris) or, prettier still, the White Nar- 
cissus, also found on the banks of some rivers im 
the south of England, all these being liliaceous 
plants. M. F. 
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HE COSMOGONY OF JOANNES ZONARAS, 


THEORY OF THE FIRMAMENT. 


On recent archiepiscopal authority, Biblical cri- 

s have been told that a schoolboy of ordinary 

spacity may solve the difficulties which the ac- 
count of the creation of the world in Genesis 
apparently ywresents. I read my Bible (and mil- 
lions, I An do agp same) with the wish, not 
sratuitously to make, or to aggravate difliculties, 
but to smooth > ete away when they start up. 
sensation of infinite relief to an honest 
student, when some seeming impossibility in in- 
nired statement becomes reconcilable with what 
we term human reason and knowledge. gut I 
onfess that, both as a schoolboy and as an adult, 
[have pondered with despairing perplexity over 
Genesis i. 6, 7, and 8:— 

And God said: Let there be a firmament in th« 
ist of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
alters. 

“7, And God made the firmament, and divided the 
s Which were under the firmament from the waters 
h were above the firmament: and it was so. 

And God called the firmament Heaven. 
ig and the morning were the second day.” 


b 


There is a 





And the 





yw, the general impression among modern 
istians—orthodox and heterodox—is, that this 
orb moves in the midst of infinite space: in 
an ethereal expanse, to which there is no begin- 
ning and no end; which is, in fact, infinity and 
ternity —and the why and how of which, must 
sarily remain to us, while denizens of this 
world, utterly incomprehensible and inscrutable. 
When we look up at the sky, it is into absolute 
Immensity, to which there can be no wall, no bar- 
tier of separation, and no tangible terminal goal; 
and our very inability to understand the why and 
the how, or to realise the idea of an interminable 
sta, is a proof of the miserable meagreness of 
our knowledge, and of the humiliating fallibility 
of our reason. Still there is the plain, literal, 
pired statement in Genesis : — 














“ And God made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters which 
vere above the firmament: and it was so.” 

My object in addressing you this communica- 
tion, is to in quire whether it has ever occurred to 
any modern theologian or natural philosopher to 
moot the theory—that our world, and the planets 
and constellations visible to us, are all roofed in 
by a solid dome of ice. distant from us God only 
knows how m any billions of billion miles ; and 
that be eyond this do: ne, or firmament, are the 
waters, separated at the time of the creation from 
th se On the surface of the earth. Such a “ glacial 
hypothesis” was stated, not very ambiguously, by 
Byzantine histori: an Joannes Zonoras or Zona- 
reiens of Alexis 


us and Caloian, or John the Han 





as, who flourished « luring the 





Isome, his 
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son—aA.p. “mille ans octite trois, et mille cent 
et seize,” —from 1083 to 1116. Zonaras is said 
to have been a priest, and yet a soldier. He 
is frequently spoken of as “ the Monk Zonaras ;” 
but he was also “ Grand Drogaire de Bigle ou de 
Guet,” to the Emperor Alexis — a dignity which 
has sorely puzzled his translators. M.de Mau- 
mont, in the folio edition of 1596 in my possession, 
rendering “ Drogaire de Bigle” as “Capitaine des 
Gends wmes de I'Empereur.” Zonaras appears 
likewise to have otliciated as Secretary of State ; 
helen called, in barbarous Greco-Latin, Protoa- 
secretis, or, a3 De Maumont gives it more elegantly, 
mpwroxpirns; and certainly enjoyed some high em- 
ployment in the Imperial chancery. His great 
work is a folio of 800 pages, bearing the title — 














“Les Histoires Chroniques du Monde, Descriuant 
toutes Histoires memorables aduenués depuis la nais- 
sance du monde, jusqu’au transportement et exil Baby 
ioalenen, Traduit et mis de nouveau de leurs naifves 
langues en vulgaire Francois par Jean de Maumont. 
Paris, 1596.” 

The book is sumptuously printed on large paper, 
and dedicated to Catherine de Medicis. In his 
account of the creative week, Zonaras follows 
with commendable orthodoxy the Mosaic narra- 
tive; but concerning the firmament, he makes 
the curious remark here transcribed : — 

“ Achevé que fut parle grand ouvrier, louvrage sus- 
dit, il establit le firmament, qui fut une étendue courbe 
et voutée, qu’il entreieta parmy les eaus, qui courroyent 
et occupoyent toute la terre: et par cest entredeux les 
sépara si bien que les unes furent flottantes par dessus et 
les autres resterent afaissies au dessoubs, s’épandans ¢a 
et la, et escoulans sans bornes parmy toutes places ott est 
habitation du monde. Et quit a ceste estendue en- 
clinée et penchante, elle fut appelé Firmament, pouraa- 
tant que le corps d’icelle est massif, solide, et ferme, et 
nen d’essence mince, r are, et deli¢ ée comme celle des eaus, 
dont, toutefois ily rend ¢ rigu ve et substanc Et si ; fut encore 


nommé ciel. 








I have put the penultimate passage in italic, to 
draw attention to the fact th: ut Zonaras insists that 
the solid firmament—an “inclined and sloping 
expanse,” “a curved and vaulted area” —still 
derived “both origin and substance” from the 
“thin, rare, and scattered or attenuated waters,’ 
which it was designed to divide. The only in- 
ference to be drawn from this is, that Zonaras 
wished it to be understood that the firmament 
was only so much divinely solidified water, —in 
other words, a boundary ‘wall of 1ce. That he 
should not have mentioned the gelid substance 
itself with more precision, might have been due 
to his never having scen the actual thing, ice, at 
all. He was a Greek of the Lower Empire when 
the climate of Constantinople was much warmer 
than it is now; and his ocular acquaintance with 
frigid substance did not probably extend beyond 
the snow brought from the Balkans to cool his wine- 
pitchers withal. He may have had, nevertheless, a 
vague notion of water hardened into a solid mass, 
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and this may have prompted him to the solution 
of his difficulties concerning the firmament. Nor 
can I see anything very inimical, at least to con- 
ception, in the theory of a glacial firmament. 
Everybody who has been up in a balloon knows 
that it grows colder and colder as you ascend ; 
and there cannot, I apprehend, be an effect with- 
out a cause: although, to make the hypothesis 
any way tenable, the sun should be so equi-distant 
from the two bodies; as not to melt the “glacial 


ACROSTICS ON THE DEATH OF 


H ard was his final fight with ghastly Deat A, 
As in the Senate fighting freedom's ple a, 
T he public welfare seeking to direc 4, 
H is steady course in noble life from birt A, 
E vincing mind both lofty and sedat e, 
R eceiving high and low with open doo 7, 
T he Crown reposed in him the highest trus 4, 
On _ his ancestral banners long ag a, 
Nor yet extinct is noble Hatherto n, 


Lichfield. 


Minor Aotes. 


Lawrzie’s “ History or Freemasonry,” 1804. 
In the sale of the Library of the late Dr. David 
Irving, Librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, 
Edinburgh, there was a copy of this work, which 
sold for 1/. on Saturday, March 28, 1862. In 
this copy there was a very singular and curious 
notice in the handwriting of Dr. Irving relative 
to its authorship. As this is one of those literary 
curiosities which is worthy of being recorded in 
“N. & Q.,” I subjoin a copy of it for preserv- 
ation. Dr. Irving remarks that : — 


“The history of this book is somewhat curious, and 
perhaps there are only two individuals now living by 
whom it could be divulged. The late Alexander Lawrie, 
* Grand Stationer,’ wished to recommend himself to the 
fraternity by the publication of such a work. Through 
Dr. Anderson, he requested me to undertake its compila- 
tion, and offered a suitable remuneration, As I did not 
relish the task, he made a similar offer to my old ac- 
quaintance David Brewster, by whom it was readily un- 
dertaken, and I can say was executed to the entire satis- 
faction of his employers. The title-page does not exhibit 
the name of the author, but the dedication bears the 
signature of Alexander Lawrie, and the volume is com- 
monly described as ‘ Lawrie’s History of Freemasonry.’” 


Alexander Lawrie, originally bred a stocking- 
weaver, became a bookseller and stationer in the 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh, and thereafter 
printer of the Edinburgh Gazette, the patent for 
which had been granted by the Government of 
the day to Dugald Stewart, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh. Dr. 
Anderson was the author of the Life of Smollett, 
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' firmament” on the one hand, or to set the earth 
on fire on the other. It is not, however, unlikely 
that speculations such as these may have beep 
entered into, and disposed of by real scholars and 


' men of science ; in which case I beg that you will 


put my humble “ Note” and “ Query” respecting 
the “ Drogaire de Bigle” of the Emperor Alexis, 
and his Theory of the Firmament, into the waste. 
paper basket. 

Georce Aveustus Sata, 


LORD HATHERTON, MAY 4, 1863. 


H e bravely yielded his expiring breat 4, 
A nd boundless in his wisdom as the se a, 
T he weak and undefended to protec ¢ 
H_ as shown his public and his private wort i, 
E ndowments great and fitted for the Stat e. 
R ich in his bounty to the rude and poo r. 
T’ o show the world that he was wise as jus ¢. 
O urs willingly relied, and will do so. 
N ow still he lives in gracious Littleto x. 


T. J. Buexton. 


and editor of various works, including that of 
the British Poets, whose daughter was married to 
Dr. Irving. David Brewster is now “ Sir David,” 
and Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 

S. G. T. 


Edinburgh. 


A Yoururut Motner.—The following instance 
of an extremely youthful mother, appears to be 
sufficiently well authenticated to be worth a cor- 
ner in “N. & Q.” It is from the Seventeenth Re- 
port to the Legislature of Massachusetts relating to 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, for the Year 
1858 :— 

“ Among this class of births [illegitimate } there was 
one case during the year worthy of especial notice, i 
consequence of the extreme youth of the mother. Eliza- 
beth D—— was born of native parents in the almshouse 
at Taunton, May 24, 1847; and at the same place she 
became the mother of a healthy boy, on the Ist February, 
1858, being only ten years, eight months, and seven days 
old. This appears to be a rare case in this climate; but 
is well attested by the physician (Dr. A. Baylis) of the 
almshouse at Taunton, who officiated professionally both 
at the birth of the young mother and at that of her 
‘hopeful son.” This boy weighed eight pounds at birth; 
and at the age of eighteen months it weighed 37} pounds, 
and was in the enjoyment of robust health.” 

James T. HamMick. 

Census Office. 

tuminaTION oF THE Hare. — Dr. Copland, ia 
his Dictionary of Medicine, defines rumination as: 
“ The regurgitation of food which bad passed into 
the stomach, and which is remasticated and again 
swallowed.” A priori, therefore, one would be 
led to infer that any animal, whether a so-called 
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ruminant or not, whose stomach was capable of 


rejecting its contents, might ruminate. And, 
stranye to say, this a priori inference is found to 


be confirmed where one would least seek for its | 


confirmation —I mean in man. Dr. Copland, in 
his article upon “ Human Rumination,” records 
several more or less well-authenticated cases; 
and he states that he himself has attended three 
persons who suffered from the affection, and that 
he has “ reason to believe that instances of partial 
or occasional rumination are not so rare in the 
human subject as is generally supposed.” In his 
own cases, of which he gives a detailed account, 
it appears that the rumination was “ partially 
under the control of the will.” 
once knew a schoolboy who enjoyed the faculty 
of rejecting his meals at pleasure ; and who used 
frequently to perform the feat, sometimes for the 
gratification of his comrades, and sometimes for 
the sake of extorting from an unwilling master 
the permission to leave the school-room. 

But if the human subject, which has not the 
stomach of a ruminant, does occasionally ruminate, 
why may not the hare, though not a ruminant, 
more frequently perform this operation; particu- 
larly as it is not omnivorous, but feeds upon much 
the same food as those animals which are acknow- 
ledged to ruminate? Whether, however, the 
hare actually does, or does not ruminate, cannot 
be determined otherwise than by observation. 


And I myself 


Dissection is here of no avail, for Dr. Copland | 


expressly states that nothing peculiar in the con- 
formation of the stomach was found, in the case 
of the human beings who were afilicted with 
rumination. F. C. 


“Boop Is THICKER THAN WATER.” — 


*.... and Commodore Tatnall, so well known to us 
in England for his gallant conduct in the Peiho affair, 
when he offered and gave our vessels aid, though a 
neutral, and uttered the exclamation in doing so—in his 
despatch at all events, ‘that blood was thicker than 
water,’ ” 


The above is in the penultimate paragraph of 


the 20th chapter of My Diary North and South, 


by Dr. Russell, the well-known correspondent of 


Tie Times ; and I have found other good writers 
speak as if the exclamation originated with the 
gallant American Commodore. Without at all 
detracting from his merit, however, I think he is 
only entitled to the credit of having made a pro- 
per application of an old English proverb. In 
Ray's Collection of English Proverbs, first pub- 
lished in 1672, as republished by Bohn in 1855 
(on p. 231, and again on p. 332), the proverb is 
recorded as it was used by the Commodore: 
“ Blood’s thicker than water.” While, to the lines 


in the Introduction to the sixth canto of Marmion | d nol 
| Chapel of Peterborough Minster, satisfies us that 


(8vo, Sth edit. p. 304),— 
“ For course of blood our proverbs deem, 
Is warmer than the mountain-stream,” — 
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Sir Walter Scott has appended this foot-note : — 
“ Blood is warmer than water,—a proverb meant to 
vindicate our family predilections.” 
Eric. 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 


Srart.—I find no satisfactory account of the 
origin and uses of this word. Perhaps what fol- 
lows may elucidate them. There was formerly 
in the English, and of course in the Anglo-Saxon 
language, a word start—answering to the Dutch 
staart, German stert, sterz; and, like them, signi- 
fying tail, of which the only remnant is in the 
compound red-start —the name of a bird with a 
red tail. From this noun was derived a verb, to 
start, still in general use, signifying to recoil or 
fall back suddenly ; agreeing exactly in sense and 
derivation with the French reculer, whence recoil. 
This verb, then, like so many others, was used in 
a causal sense, as in “every feather starts you” 
(All's Well, §c., Act V. Sc. 3),— at present under 
the form startle. Retaining the idea of sudden- 
ness, it next came to denote onward motion, as 
when we speak of starting a hare, horses at a race, 
&c. We have also a noun from it in this causal 
sense, as in “ You gave me such a séart ;” and we 
talk of the start on the race-course. Wood-work 
is said to start when it forces itself out of its right 
place; and sacks of corn, &c., are started when 
they are emptied by elevating their lower end, 
either from the original sense of start or from its 
causal sense. 

It is possible that stern (pronounced by sailors 
starn) may be .connected with start. It is used 
of ships and of dogs. 

The corresponding word éail seems to be pecu- 
liar to the English language. Bosworth gives the 
Anglo-Saxon te’gl. ‘This, however, is one of the 
words for which his only authority seems to be 
the dictionaries of Somner and Lye; and I really 
cannot avoid having sometimes a suspicion that 
these lexicographers, being convinced that those 
words which could not be traced to a Latin, 
French, or other source, must have come from the 
Anglo-Saxon, gave them their proper form in 
that language; and they may have been right 
enough. I cannot think they (especially Lye, 
who wrote so late,) could have had access to any 
MSS. not now in being; and I wish that Mr. 
Thorpe, or some other competent person, would 
inform us if te’gl, and such words, are to be found 
anywhere else than in the dictionaries of Somner 
and Lye ? Tuos. KeiGutLey. 


Joseru Sparks, the Peterborough antiquary, 
is stated (Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, i. 257) to have 
died July 20, 1748, wt. fifty-seven. An inspec- 
tion of his monument, in the retro-choir or Lady 


the real year of his death was 1740 (and this 
accords with the statement in Nichols’s Literary 
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Anecdotes, vi. 115). We are consequently enabled 
to identity him with Joseph Sparkes, son of John 
Sparkes, Gent., born in Peterborough, and edu- 
cated in the school there under Mr. Warren; 
who was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, July 11, 1699, wt. sixteen; and 
proceeded B.A. 1703-4. When or how he ob- 
tained the degree of M.A. mentioned in his 
epitaph we 


l, , " a 
KNOW Not. 


C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Queries. 


Mrs. Beun.—I have before me an edition of All 
the Histories and Novels, written by the late in- 
genious Mrs. Behn. It is the ninth edition, 
2 vols., published by Mr. Charles Gildon, in 1751. 
There is an “ Epistle Dedicatory to Simon Scroop, 
Esq.,” written by the publisher: this is followed 
by “ The History of the Life and Memoirs of Mrs. 
Behn, written by one of the Fair Sex.” Is any- 
thing known of this fair writer? And is the Life 
to be at all depended upon? It reads very like a 
fiction; and the letters introduced are the most 
unlike real letters I have ever seen. J.A.L. 


Rey. lH. Bracxstons.—Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, 
in his William of Wykeham and his Colleges (Pre- 
face, p. xi.), mentions the invaluable collections 
of the Rev. H. Blackstone, Fellow of Winchester 
College, in two volumes. I shall,be glad to know 
when Mr. Blackstone died, and where any notice 
of him can be found. S. ¥. R. 


Cuemicat Anatysis or Mossrs.—Will any of 
your readers be good enough to direct me toa 
chemical analysis of mosses; especially of the 
moss Nechera dendroides, which in the heat of 
the sun I have found to emit a strong smell of 
resin ? A Cornisu Cnoven. 


Ricaarp Cutt, or Currs.— My Boston corre- 
spondent has requested me to ask for information 
about Richard Cutt, or Cutts, who was a Member 
of Parliament in 1654 ? 
time and place of his birth, marriage, and death: 
with any other particulars respecting his lineage 
and personal history. Cuartes Bexe. 

Bekesbourne. 


Jerrrey Durra.—In the third year of James I. 
one Jeffrey Duppa was sent to survey the lordship 
of Haverfordwest, after whose arrival many offices 
that before existed there were suppressed. Who 
was this Jeffrey Duppa, and what is known of 
him? What relation to Brian Duppa of Eikon 
Basilike renown? The Bishop was born in 1588, 
I believe. Are there any male descendants, on 
the male side, of the bishop’s now alive? There 


| that bore or bears the following arms: 


He desires to know the | 





is a family of the name residing near Maidstone 
but they have, I think, taken the name somewhat 
recently. What relation was Mr. Duppa, author 
of The Life of Raffael (1816), to the bishop ? 
Joux Bowen Row tanps, 





Glenover. 
Farmers or THE Revenve. — Many authors 
speak generally of the injury to commerce caused 
by the exactions (?) of the revenue farmers in 
former times; can any correspondent refer me to 





| a writer who has descended to particulars ? 


Dera. 
Gaston pr Forx.—Is there any life published, or 
more detailed account of Gaston de Foix and his 
history to be found than appears in Froissart? 
Has any play ever been published taking his life 
and events as the main features of the drama? 
0 


x* 


Herarpic Query.—I find by Burke's Ill. 
minated Heraldic Illustrations, 1857, Plate XII, 
names of Harrison and Berkely, that the Rey. 
Mr. Harrison and the Rev. Mr. Berkely are 
entitled, through their descent from the family of 
Berkely, to quarter the royal arms of Plantagenet, 
which are given as France and England quarterly. 
Now as the Berkelys, Mowbrays, and Seagraves 
descend from Thomas de Brotherton (son to King 
Ed. I.), who bore England a label of three points 
or, I am at a loss to imagine how the Ulster King. 
of-Arms reconciles the arms of France, which 
were not borne by Ed. I., but by Ed. III. Can 
any of your correspondents put me right upon 
this matter ? 

Curiously enough, in the same shields the arms 
of Seagrave are given as sa. 3 garbs or, banded 
gules. I find by Heylyn’s Help to English His- 
tory, 1671, and Johnston's Notitia Anglicana, 1724, 
that Seagrave bore sa, a lion rampt. ar. crowned 
or. Which is right? B. H. RB. 


Herarpic.—Wanted, the name of the family 
Vairy or 
and sable, canton ermine ; crest, a plume of four 
feathers alternately or and sable. 

Joun Davison. 


Joane pr Somerr.— How was Joane (wife of 
Thomas de Berkeley, and daughter of Ralph de 
Somery, Lord of Camden, co. Gloucester), mece 
of Wm. Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, as stated in 


7 


Burke's Commoners, and other authorities? _ 
H. §. G. 


LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.— 
I shall esteem it a favour if any one versed in the 
mysteries of the literature of the first French Re- 
volution could furnish me through your pages 
with information on the following subjects: — 

1. The Revolutionary Plutarch ‘and Female Re- 
volutionary Plutarch, are well-known anti-Gallican 
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compilations, published at the beginning 
entury. They are attributed toa Mr. Ste 
The writer quotes as —- for 
smartest anc ‘edotes (p: urticr alarly , 
naparte fami ily) bo ks whic h he nan es Le Voyogeur 
Suisse and Le Voyageur Htalien, citing th } 
1 cautioning his readers against the 
of their author; but I never could 
find either work, or any bibliographical indications 
respecting them. 

2. What is the history and authenticity of th 
work entitled, Dez Heures de Louis XVI. 
écrites par rAbbé Edgeworth de Firmont, son 
nfesseur ? (first published, I believe, by C. S. 
Edgeworth in 1815, and included in Bervill and 

arriere’s Mimeires sur la Révolution). 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


of this 




















rnicres 











Quotations Wantep.—‘‘ You know who says, 
If the Law must be violated, it must be for 
kingdom.” Who said this ? I find it in an old 
divine, 1639. I know of course the words Shak- 
speare puts into the mouth of Edward (Third 
Part of Henry VI. Act I. Se. 2). fr. 

The late Robert Dillon Brown, who for many 
years (and up to the time of his death) represented 
the county of 
was very facetious. He was an orator 
power, and had the tact of carrying an audience 
of any class along with him. I have often heard 
him wind up humorous speeches with the following 
singular stanza, which always created much laugh- 


of much 





And ten to o 4 
Next bring Seri in in the morning, 
And rub her all over with straw, 
Then lay bap down by a good coal fire, 


iT: 

And ten to one but she'll thaw! 

I have ante asked him where he g 
but could never obtain more information from 
him regarding it than “Oh! it is some schoolboy 
thyme.” Now, I hope my appeal to the corre- 
spondents of ““N. & Q.” will be more successful, 
as I am convinced the quotation was not Mr. 


Brown’s own co mposition. S. RepMonp. 
Liverpool. 


Tae Scorrisn Arcuers.—Can you, 


your readers, explain for me the following dis- 
crepancy ? 





rot it, 


or any of 


In the novel, by Sir Walter Scott, of 





Mayo in the Imperial Parliament, } 


Quentin Durward (chap. x.) I find the following | 


remark with respect to the Scottish Archers of 


the King’s Guard: “ Though they retained the 
name of Arc hers, the Scottish Guard very early 
substituted fire-arms for the longbow.’ 

In the Memoirs + Sf aap de “Comines, book i. 
chap. xii. I read : 

“These S 


é tch troops behaved themsels 
antly, 


- +.» And were very nimble with 


ves very vali- 
their bows ar 
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arrows, With which they wounded and killed, it is said, 
; gundians than of the enemy.” 





G. S. E. 

Sears or Kina Epwarp tue Conressor. — In 
my cabinet I have four different impressi ms of 
the seal of the Confessor, in all of which he is 
sitting enthroned, but in two he wields the sword 
= dove, in the other two the orb and sceptre. 
the legends are : all similar, “ Sigillum Edwardi 
peek rlorum Basil lei,” am I to regard them as four 
dis tine t ls, or as the obverse and reverse of two 
seals on 








Joux Famity.— Can any of your readers 
inform me who was the wife of Thomas St. John, 
who lived about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was the fourth son of Oliver St. John, 
of Sharnbrooke, Bedfordshire, who married Mary 
Fitz-Jeffrey? Also, the name of the parish and 
county Henry St. John, the brother of Thomas Ss, 
went from to reside in Norfolk ? H.F.B 

“Memorrs or Sorura Dorotuea.” — Who is 
the author of these Memoirs ? Crt. 

Tecner’s Fritutor’s Saca.—Is there an Eng- 
lish translation of Tegner’s Frithiof’s Saga by 
Dr. Latham, about 1838? Who is the author of 
am anonymous : trans slation of Frithiof’s Saga, pub- 
lished by Bailey, 1835 ? R. I 

Bisuor Tienes pE Becxincton.—This emi- 
nent man was one of the greatest characters of 
the time in which he lived, whether regarded as a 
politician or ecclesiastic. Ido not intend entering 
on his personal history, as that has already (and 
is, I believe, again about to, be) skilfully handled. 
It has been stated by his 1 iographer that Beatrice, 
a near relative of his, married ‘Thomas Dabridge- 


court, E sq, eldest son of John Dabridgecourt, 
Esq., who died (a.p. 1432) seised of lands in 
Wiltshire. Thomas Dabridgecourt’s will is dated 


Nov. 2, 1466, and in it he mentions his children, 
and appoints his mother, Agnes Brocas (who had 
married William Brocas) his executrix. My ob- 
ject is to obtain information as to this William 
Broe as. A person of that name, and probably 
the same, made his will, which was prove din the 
Prerogative Court, A.p. 1456, in which he directed 
am his body should be buried in the Chapel of 
Andrew, in South Street, Sherborne, to which 
*5 gives 6s. 8d. Can any correspondent inform 
me whether cither of the wills above referred to 
has be en printed, and if not, where and how I 
ean obti sin a copy or abstract? If through the 
pages of “N. & Q.” I should be greatly obliged. 
Iva. 
Well 
Trxover, Ruttaxp.—The etymon of this parish 
is solicited from the readers of * N.& Q.” In the 
Calendarium Rotulor rum Chartarum it is written 
Tyksore, and in Testa. de Nevill, Tykesovre. 
STAMFORDIENSIS. 


Somerset. 
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Disturpances 1x Viraisia in 1678. — Re- 
ferences to a particular account of the disturb- 
ances in Virginia and Maryland, consequent on 
the Act (25 Charles II., cap. 7, sec. 2), imposing 
duties on produce carried from one colony to 
another, and not brought to England, would 
oblige. Detra. 


Queries with Answers. 


Sxexton anp Carpinat Wotssty.—A work 
was published last year by Messrs. Longman & Co., 
entitled Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
of the Reign of Heury VIII. Arranged and Cata- 
logued by J. S. Brewer, M.A. (vol. i.) Prefixed 
tu the Letters and Papers is a very valuable pre- 
face by Mr. Brewer, relating to many interesting 


events and remarkable personages who lived in | 


Henry's reign. 
sonages is mentioned, as a matter of course, 
dinal Wolsey. 
individuals, amongst many others, who took every 
opportunity of venting their malice and hatred 
against the illustrious cardinal. These were Poly- 
dore Vergil and a man named Skelton. Mr. 


Amongst these remarkable _ 


Brewer mentions in his preface (pp. xe.-xci.) that | 


Skelton was a native of Norfolk, and lived for 
some time in Norwich. ‘There he became inti- 
mate with the Duke of Norfulk. As the duke 


was a bitter enemy of the cardinal, Skelton was | 


base enough to publish in a poem entitled, “ Why 


come ye not to Court?” the following scurrilous | 
lines, hoping no doubt to gain the favour of his | 


grace by so doing. Speaking of the dread the 
nobility had of Wolsey, Skelton says : — 
“ They dare not look out at doors, 
For dread of the Mastiff cur; 
For dread the Butcher’s dog, 
Would worry them like a hog.” 
(Verse 293.) 
Again he says: — 
W cecese his base progeny, 
And his greasy genealogy ; 
He came out of the silk royal, 
That was cast out of a butcher's stall.” 
(Verse 488.) 
Mr. Brewer states, that the poem seems to have 
been published about the year 1524. Can any of 
your readers give further particulars respecting 
it? Skelton published another poem, entitled 
“ Philip Sparrow ;" the scene of which is laid at 
Carrow Abbey, near Norwich. 
Is it not probable that the popular tradition of 
Wolsey having been a butcher's son, arose from 
Skelton's scurrilous lines? If the story had been 


true, it is highly improbable that it would have 
escaped the notice of the cardinal’s other impla- 
cable enemy, Polydore Vergil. 
Norwich. 
[Our correspondent will find many curious particulars 
of John Skelton and his various productions in the Rev. 


J. DAtton. 


ar- | 
It seems that there were two | 


| 1, Copper, size of halfpenny. 


! 
| Alex. Dyce’s valuable edition of his Poetical Works, 9 
vols, 1845, 8vo. Skelton was originally patronised by 
Cardinal Wolsey, but from some unexplained cause be. 
came the bitterest enemy of that prelate, attacking him 
with remarkable boldness, and with a fierceness of invec. 
tive which has never been surpassed. Skelton firs 
alludes to the report that Wolsey was the son of , 
butcher in Speke, Parrot — 
| “So bolde a braggyng bocher 
So mangye a mastyfe curre, the grete grey houndes 
pere.” (vv. 478-480.) 
Compare too Roye’s satire against Wolsey (published 
circa 1527), Rede me, and be nott wrothe, &c.:— 
“ The mastif curre, bred in Ypswitch towne. 


Wat. He commeth then of some noble stocke? | 
Jeff. His father coulde snatche a bullock, 
A butcher by his occupacion.” 
Harl, Miscell. ix. 3, 31, ed. Park, 
and a poem Of the Curdnalle Wolse— 
“To se a churlé, a Bocher’s curre, 
To rayne and rule in soche honour,” &c. 
MS. Harl. 2252, fol. 156. 


An allusion to the parentage of the Cardinal occurs in 
Shakspeare (Henry VJII., Act I. Se. 1):— 
“ Buckingham. This butcher’s cur is venom-mouth'd, 


and 
Have not the power to muzzle him.” 


In Malone’s Shakspeare are the following notes to this 
passage: “ Wolsey is said to have been the son ofa 
butcher.” —) “ Dr. Gray observes, that when 
| the death of the Duke of Buckingham was reported to 
| the Emperor Charles V., he said, ‘ The first buck in 
England was worried to death by a butcher's dog.” 
| ( Steevens.) 

Cavendish says that Wolsey “ was an honest poor man’s 
| son;” Speed, “his parents poor, but of honest report;” 
| Godwyn, “ Patre lanio pauperculo prognatus est.” The 
will of his father (printed by Fiddes) shows that he pos- 
| sessed some property; but, as Sharon Turner observes, 
| that Wolsey was the son of a butcher “ was reported and 

believed while he lived.” Hist. of Henry VIL i. 16/7, 
ed. 8vo. For an account of Skelton and a list of his 

writings, see also Cooper’s Athena Cantabrigienses, i. 38; 
& pe ‘ . 
| and for a notice of Roye’s Satire, “N. & Q.” 2"¢ §, vii. 
101.) 
| Unctassep Corxs.—I am anxious to identify 
| the coins of which I forward a description. | 

have never seen them engraved in any numisma- 

tic work : — 
Obv. Bust to 
right. Legend. FRAN. F. FRAN . FRA. VNIC. REG. 

p.@.c.F. (full reading wanted), followed by 

mint mark a fleur-de-lis. Rev. On a shield sup- 

ported by two nude boys, a lion rampant; the 
| shield is timbred with what appears to be a vis 
count’s coronet, out of which two laure! slips issue 
by way of crest. Legend, pominus . micut. (si¢.) 


| 


| ADJVTOR. 


2. Obv. Pluto standing, holding in one hand 
the hasta, and by the other a cord, one end of 
which is fastened to a collar surrounding the head 
of Cerberus sejant. Legend, pivranvs. In exerg: 


| 158(2?). Initial u.x. in the corner. Rev. Figure 


of Saturn seated on a wheel, holding a scythe in 
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bis sinister hand ; facing him is a winged satyr, 
above is a cloud emitting rays of light. In exerg. 
the initials H.k. Legend, rorTUNA VARIABILIS. 

3. Copper, same size. Two nude figures lying 
prostrate in opposite directions, from between 
them rise two posts, to each of which a ledge is 
attached, and on each ledge a human head. Le- 
gend, QVAM.SIMVLATA PACE (?) pecips, 1579, a 
Rev. In base two foot-soldiers fighting, 
armed with swords and shields, the latter touching 
each other in chief. Two knights in armour cap- 
au-pied, on horseback, charging each other with 
swords raised. Legend, PRAESTAT. PUGNARE. 
PRO. PATRIA. 

4. Copper, rather smaller. Bust, with ugly face 
of pope wearing tiara to left. Legend, cLeMENT. 
pon. MAX. Rev. Four shields, their bases joined 


rose. 
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to form a cross; Ist, parti per pale, dexter lion | 


rampant, sin. three fleurs-de-lis ; 2nd, three hu- 
man heads affrontees couped, three annulets in 
base; 3rd, a cross betweén three crescents; 4th, 
three prows (?) turned to right, in front of them 
three stars. 
rose. This latter coin, judging from the obverse, 
I should have taken to be an English token. 

CuEssBorouGnh. 

Harbertonford. 


Legend, HINC . NOSTRA. CREVERE . 


[l. Franciscus Filius Francie Frater Unicus Regis 


Dei Gratia Comes Flandriz. Counter, struck while Duc 
@’Alengon was Count of Flanders in 1582, described in 
Van Loon, Hist. Met. des Pays Bas, i. 315. 

2. Nuremberg counter, by Hans Krawinckle. 

3. Counter engraved in Van Loon, Hist. Met. des Pays 
Bas, i, 270. On one side are Horn and Egmont decapi- 
tated. It refers to the treaty of peace with Spain attempted 
in that year.] 

Numismatic Quvery.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me the approximate date, and 
locality where struck, of a bronze medal I have ? 
It is about one inch in diameter, but not round. 
The obverse bears a full-faced Christ, with flow- 
ing hair and glory, apparently holding a book. 
On the right of the neck, I read it, and on the 
left XC; the legend is considerably defaced (the 
sides of the medal being almost parallel), but 
the part I can read appears to“... .....CMA 
x(?)ovaa.” I am very uncertain about the n. 
The reverse bears the following inscription very 
deeply struck in large letters across the field — 

“N— + IHSUS—KRISTUS — IASILEU — IASILE.” 

_Is it a coin of Christian Byzantium or of some 
Christian community of Asia Minor? The gen- 
tleman who gave it to me said that when he was 
quartered with his regiment at Ismid (Nicomedia) 
itwas usual after heavy rains to find a dozen or 
more such coins on the banks of the little stream 
there. Joun Davipson. 
_[The coin is one of the Emperor of the Eastern Em- 
pire, Jobn I. Zemisces, who reigned from 969 to 976. 
The inscription on the obverse is EMMANOVHA + IC—xc, 
and on the reverse, rhsys XRISTQS bASILEY DASILE. } 


Greek Morro.—I should feel much obliged to 
any one of your correspondents who would favour 
me with a translation of the Greek motto, which 
occurs in the title-page of the Ancient Universul 
History. Ihave never yet met with any one who 
could construe the first clause. 

It runs thus:—'‘Ioropias apxaias éetépxe- 
w@ar uh Katavde* ev avralg yap evpijces axdrws 
drep érepor cuvituy eyxdrws. — Basil Imp. ad Leon. 

. H. R. M. 

U. U. Club. 

[The good Emperor, who flourished in the ninth cen- 
tury, does not appear to express himself in very classical 
Greek, so far at least as the clause in question is con- 
cerned. We would render it, “Think not to relinquish 
the study of ancient histories,” i. e. do not meditate such a 
thing, cherish no such design. Banduri, Jmper. Orient. 
i. 153, translates loosely, “ Historias veterum evolvere ne 
te pigeat; ” and the old French translation is not much 
closer, “‘ Estudiez scigneusement les Histoires des an- 
ciens.” ] 

“Patience on A Monument.”—What is the 
source of, and the allusion contained in, this ex- 
pression ? . E. F. Wittovensy. 

{In this well-known passage from Twelfth Night, Act 
II. Se. 4, it is generally thought that the great dramatist 
was indebted to Chaucer for this beautiful idea: — 

“ And her besidis wonder discreetlie, 
Dame Pacience ysitting there I fonde 
With facé pale, upon a hill of sonde.” 
But Malone is inclined to think that Shakspeare took 
his imagery from some ancient monument, in which the 
figures of Grief and Patience were represented; and in 
support of this opinion quotes several passages from his 
author’s Plays, in which the same, or very similar, illus- 
trations occur. See his edition of Shakspeare, xi. 505-508. 
Undoubtedly, the allusion is to mute grief. ] 


NAME sTAMPED IN A Boox. —I have recently 
purchased a copy of the Mémoires du Mareschal 
de Bassompierre, printed at Cologne, “ chez Pierre 
du Marteau,” in “ clo. Inc. txv.” Onthe title-page 
of each volume are impressed with a stamp the 
words, “Ex Bibl. Jos. Ren. Card. Imperialis.” I 
wish to discover who this high and mighty person- 
age might be. He was not, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, a member of the Imperial House of Ger- 
many. HeERMENTRUDB. 

{Josephus Renatus, of the noble family of Imperiale or 
Imperiali, born at Ferentano in 1651, was made Cardinal 
by Alexander VIII.{1690. (Zedler, Moreri.) In the con- 
clave which followed the demise of Benedict XIII., J. 
Renatus was within one vote of being elected Pope. ‘The 
Spanish court, however, threw in the casting vote against 
him (“hat aber von dem Spanischen Hofe die exclusivam 
bekommen”). In like manner his elevation to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal was for a time prevented by the hosti- 
lity of Christina, Queen of Sweden. } 

Arms or Jonn Lockxe.— Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me what were the arms, crest, 
and motto of the family of John Locke, the philo- 
sopher ? E. E. M. 

[ According to an article in our 24 S, iii. 126, “ the old 
arms granted to Sir William Lock, Sheriff of London in 
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and sculptured on the monument of John Locke the 
sopher at rr aver, in Essex, ire Per fess, or and azure, 


1548, 
phil 











a pale counterchanged between three hawks with wings 
endorsed of the last. — Crest. A hawk with wings endorsed, 
holding in the beak a padlock or. See also Burke’s 
Armory; Burke's Dict. of Landed Gentry, ed. 1850; and 
the Gentleman's Mag. for 1792, p. 798, for some account 
of the famil; 

Cave Unperuiit.— Where is the picture to 
be found of “Mr. Cave Underhill, the famon 
comedian, in the habit of Obadiah the Fanat 
Elder?” I quote the words under an engraving 
by J. Faber, jun., fecit 1717. Freprrick By NG. 

{The picture of Cave Underhill as Obadiah in Th 


Committe y R. Byng, is at ’ Garrick Club. A note 


’ 











in the catalogue states: “ He belonged to Rhodes’ Con 

pany at the Cock Pit in Drury Lane, with Betterton, in 

1659. Sir Wm. Davenant pronounced him ‘one of th 

truest players for humour he had ever seen.’ » acted 

till he was past eighty. He retired in 1703, and died a 

few years after, a superannuated pensioner of Sir Richard 
<1 9 


Steele. See “N. & Q.” 2°" 8. x. 451.) 
“Tue Ancuor. 
[ can find P 


”—Could you inform me where 
rofessor Wilson’s lines upon the anchor? 
G. 
{* The Forging of the Anchor” appeared in the Noc- 
tes Ambrosiane of Feb. 1832 (Blackwood’s Mag. xxxi. 
281); but it must be borne in mind that the whole of 
these celebrated Dialogues were not the production of 
Professor Wilson. This identical one (No. 1x.) has not 
been ee ed by Professor Ferrier in the collected Work 


of Professor Wilson. ] 
Replies. 
THEOSOPHY. 
*‘A Course or Tuxrosoruy, ScreNTIFIC AND PRACTICAL.’ 


(3"* S. iii. 305.) 

The following statement may be deemed a suf- 
ficient reply to the » observations and inquiries of 
V. W. T., p. 305 supra,—whose important quo- 
tation from Law, (which, I surmise, was what 
was promised in “ N. & Q.,” 2™ S. i. 515,) would, 
I take occasion to say, have presented itself with 
even great r force to the general reader, had a 
re-translation from Ze Comte Divourne’s admirable 
rendering of the work * in French, been given in- 
stead of the original itself. Law often writes, as 
presuming the mind of his reader, to be as lofty in 
contemplation, and as eagle-eyed in sagacity 
percepti mas his own, in the domain of meta- 
physics; whereas, the genius of the French lan- 
guage, exacts on all occasions, the utmost precision 
and completeness of expression of the writer's 
meaning.—The difficulty referred to by W. W. T. 
in apprehending the sense of Bihme in the treatises 
specified, is common to all mere English readers 
of his works; to whom it is almost impossible to 

* La Voie de la Scien 
principes et des bases f 
Paris, 180 

















e Divine, ou Dé velopp ment des 


ndamentales de cette Science. 8vyo, 


attain unassisted, to a right understanding thereof, 
Hence his most eminent students in this cor intry, 
if previously unacquainted with the German lap. 
guage, have expressly learned it in order to read 
him in the original. 

There is this further remark to be made, in re. 
spect to the difficulty of Bihme’s phraseology, that 
at the time he wrote, - forces and laws of nature 
as now developed and illustrated by electricity, 
chemistry, and other branches of natural philo- 
sophy, as astronomic science, were then un- 
known to the world. Hence, in his original de. 
scription of these forces, in his demonstrations of 
the various mysteries of orthodox theology and 
philosophy; and in the further elucidation 
them by L aw with the same object, (in | his Way 
to Divine Knowledge and Spirit of Love,) the 
terms made use of by both, though just and a 
propriate in themselves, will appear antiquated, 
alchemic, mystical, or without meanin g, to the 
reader who is conversant only with modern philo- 
sophy and its technical nomenclature. — For he, 
Boum, was the first to reveal the essence, gen- 
ration, and ‘polarity’ of the* centre of nature, 
(the eternal, spiritual ni atu re, the ground or moral 
principle of our own minds,—) or, in other words, 
the constitution of the first natural or mathema- 
tical point, with i its seven forms, fountain proj erties, 
qualities, spirits, or ‘correlative forces’; ; and by 
consequence, the laws of the mathematical line, or 
sphere (Tsay) of nature. And fur rther, to show 
the derivation of these s: e powers and q jua lifica- 
tions, down into this m: work re universe, as an 


} r 
by 








| outbirth, a or fixed superficial, o 


terminal posit and exsiccation of the former spiri- 
tual, aoenak line of life, (in combination how- 
ever, in matter, with a lava, faeces, rejection, scab, 
or dead body of a previous disorderly, wrathful, 
fiery gene ration, of the spirits of eternal n: ature.) 

From which declarations of Bihme, (penn'd 
down by him from a clairvoyant apprehension in 
the divine light, of eternity and time, and their 
mutual co-workings in the things of this world,) 

it was, thi at the laws and forces of material nature, 
with the doctrine of body, and the entire mystery 
of grace as of nature, bec came, one or the other 
subject understood respectively by Newton,? 
Law, { Hahnemann,.§ and other original philoso- 
phers, who have eflected any radical purification 
of physiological or met: aphysic: al science in the 
world.—And which writings, remain yet the rich 
unworked mine, whence to draw out, and (with 
the aid of subsequent universal discoveries,) to 





an ee 


* As the eternal momentary posit of the fr 
astringent desire of the anterior ineffable Deity 
* Nothing and All.’ 

+ Memoriul of Law, p. 46. 

t Ibid. pp. 404—420. To wl 
traced back the source of the mod 

§ Ibid. pp. 555, 6. 
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prepare by art, the panacea ior all the disorders 
and misery of human life and knowled 





r remark may be also made 
ulties of Bobme, which 
he, Bihme, when about fundamentally to tr 
a large and universal subject, lays down his 
ground of the Supernatural Wisdom, (wherein the 
matter has necessarily its first being ry.) according 
tothe nature and constitution of the subjec t he 
is about to elucidate, be it of time or eternity. His 
lescription s therefore of the Divine Wisdom in 
his works, (compare e.g. the “ Great Six Points,” 
the “Heavenly and Earthly Mystery,” the “ Di- 
vine Contemplation” pieces, etc.,) will be found 

vary; and will therefore cause pd 
trouble to the student to apprehend as in 
mony with each other, unk ss this particular 
borne in mind by him.—To ret 


», touching 


thie } 
8S this, — that 





greates 


_ 





cumstance be 

A new translation oj ’Bihme'’s writing 
is then absolutely required for mere English 
readers. An * what is further wanted, (as inti- 
mated by y is a series of puble weations wn 

lation of + od D hical science and practice, by 

3 skaowl 1 masters and disciples, down to 
the present a: y- 
This was ind ed the purport of the aren 

. 108 supra, which might retain the 
same title, or it might be this, —“ A Course of 
ieosophy, Scientific and Practical,” or “A Course 
f Theosopl hy and Antl hroposo} hy.” The publi - 
ations relating to this subject, are for the most 
part,* to be met with in the German language; 
which would therefore require translation. 

With respect to translations, whether of the ori- 
ginal works of Béhme, or of his intellec oe al stu- 
dents or practical diecip les, it is to . observed, 
that they can only be properly made, by such « 
are in some — degree conversant with h is pl 
usophy, and with the critical elucidations of it by 
As a model for study by the translator, 
m regard to simplicity of style, and retrenchment 
if superfluous matter, 1 would mention the French 
translation of Bihme’s Three Principles, Paris, 
1802, and his — Paris, 1800, made by Saint 
“artuin ; whos e preface to these two bo ks, would 
alone almost serve, both as a general and a philo- 
logical preface to the pub lication in English, of 
such new translation. —Bihme’s writings would 
then, (so far as _ recondite psychic philosophy 
would admit of it,) be easy to understand and 
eable to peruse, by the qualified Eng 


$ comple le, 
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ny orthodox and scientific treatises on these 
the Hindoo, and other learned theological 
ie East? For with the ancient Egyptians, 
id other enlightened nations of the East, the 











f art and skill was common, until it became 
r land degraded by common minds ; whence it may 
ecome fossilised in the archives of the respective 


at of 
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The following is the order, in which a series of 
be presented, as 


7? 


treatises and publications should 
a ‘ Course of Theosophy, Scientific and P. ractice 
Vols. Il. and IL, to consist of the remain 
as named . 15S expr. [ Nore. Fac 
thors, should be ye available 
ation, though 





> sets, or: 
Y 





ate d together. } 


Vols. 1V.—XIII. Jacob Bihme’s Works, (“ N.& Q.” 2 








S. i. 513 lo be newly translated, from the best Ger- 
man edition, in 9 vols. 12mo, 1780. [ NoTe.— This Ger- 
man edition, may also be taken as an exact model for th 
entire series of volumes of the proposed publicati a, in 


regard to size of type, (stout Long Primer, as Vol. I. of 


rega 








Introd. to Th s., but new,)—headings, space of matter, 
al s on each page, jet ink, and every other 
par that the ‘Summary’ at the head of 
each « t ld be (asin the English bibles,) in italic 
type, and the margins of the pages half as wide again, 
which the 12mo. paper would permit. The symt ili 


illustrations to be also given. ]—These 9 vols. of J. B.’s 





works should be almost a fac-simile of the German copy, 
» far as the m would allow, but without th 
obsolete matter, ferred to by St. Martin. 





As I 

Vols. XIV XV = The 80} hia Practica, by J. G. 

tichtel, 7 vols. 3rd ed., Leyden, 1722. ‘This work, which 
1 German, requires “suital le translation. The first siz 
Letters, pp. $856,) to occupy three vols., and the 

1% @, pp. 470, with Indea pp. 342,) to form 








Vol "XIX. —XL I. Freher’s Works. (“N. & Q.” 2°48. 
395), all MS. in << -¥ These described fully in Me- 
morial of Law, a. 79-88, and pp. 258-492. The elaborate 
and beautiful illus onions of these works might be re- 
wed 1ced by photography, so as to be insertable in oo 
1. [The Elucidations of J. B. with Hiero 

uld occupy 8 vols. (T6 print from my co} 
Is. (To follow the copy in "Writ. 
Museum, Add. MSS. -83.)\—Five Conferences, with 
vols. (To follow B. I. copy, 5780. )— Micro- 

cosmos, and Three Tubles, 1 vol. (Compare German 
copies, B. IL § y English copies )— Epistles, 
1 vol. (To follow my copy.)—Anxti- Universalists, in Ger- 
man (to be translated), 1 vol.— Good and Evi/, in German 
(to be translated), 2 vols. (These two las t works are only 
in my possession.) aol aradoxa, 1 vol. To follow B. ML 
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Sixteen Conferences, 8 v 














5788, 


— ) 5789. 
XLII. To contain translated extracts from Saint 
Mart is last zo French works, Espri t des Choses, and 
Ministére de  Homme- E: sprit. _— — (N. B.), a translation 
of Correspo mdence Inédite de St. Martin et Be ron Kirch- 
berger ( 1792 to 1797.) Dentu, Paris, 1862. With also a 
Voie de la Science Divine, Paris, 1800. 
. XLIL— —. To contain translations of Lranz 
Baader’s Works, in German, edited by Dr. F. Hoffmann, 
Dr. J. Hamburger, etc., in 16 vols. 8vo, Leipzig, 1500-00 ; 

h of them as relate to Biéhme’s Theosophy, and its 
elucidations in the science (and 1 may add, the reli 
element) of the P re — day. 

Vols. Hamburger’s Co pens m of Jakob 
a Philosophy, 8vo, Munich, 1844, in German. To 
anslated by a precise hand, omitting the author's 
1eX * rienced opinions, in the pre face. ; 

Vols, — —. Query, Molitor’s Philosophy of History, in 
man, in several vols., so much of it as relates to th 
Cabala as involved in The osophy ?———With other suit- 
able publications that may be hereafter discovered. 

[ Nore.—Intimately associated with theosophy as herei 
set forth, should be the study of the laws and phenomena 
of “ Animal Magnetism ” — the astral, mundane nature- 
intellect magic, as established hitherto. The object being, 





gious 


1,--, 
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to give the external art of manipulation and production of 
states, into the hands of true theosophists, or divine magi ; 
whose interior life or Will, pregnant with divine virtue, | 
as a ray or radius from the centre of the heart of God, | 
in the glorified humanity of Christ, might, upon duly pre- | 
pared magnetic subjects, effect stupendous and permanent 
results (Mark xvi. 17, 18; John xiv. 12.) Also might be 
thus commenced, a system of progressive discovery in 
theosophic science and magical art, for the moral, and the 
physical, and the inteliectual sublimation of the human 
nature on the earth.—Some of the works that may be 
here named in reference to this subject, are Ennemoser’s | 
History of Magic, 2 vols., Bohn (though in part an un- 
critical translation;) Newnham, on Human Magnetism, 
1845; Townshend’s Facts of Mesme~ism, 1844; also some 
of the Letters in the 3rd vol. of Jung Stilling’s Memoirs ; 
Deleuze’s Iistoire Critique du M. A.; with other judi- 
cious treatises in German, French and English. See 
Guide, p. xix. xx., Law’s Memorial. ] 

With these particulars, aud the previous com- 
munications from correspondents, the pages of 
“N. & Q.” will, I apprehend, now contain a direct 
clue to the investigation of the whole subject of 
Theosophy, reduced to its purest form and most 
practical character.—There yet remains, however, 
as the cypher to the whole, to give (if desired) a 
sketch of the entire mystery of nature and grace, or 


the logical connexion of all that ever was, is, and | 


shall be,—grounded in Deity, proceeding through 
all creations of eternity and time, and terminating 
again in Deity ;* with all wills and natures re- 


balanced again at last, in their actual developed | 


roultiplicity, as in their first potential unity. And 


showing the end and design of all,—as manifestly | 


worthy of a God and a Father, who is mere good- 
ness and loving-kindness, pure light or understand- 
ing, and all power. C. Watton. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ PRAYER. 
(1 §. iii. 89, 172, 369, 504.) 


The following versions of this beautiful Prayer 
appeared in Zhe Guardian of April 8, and are 
well worth preserving in “N.& Q.” The first 
is by Dr. Monsell : — 

“ O Lord, O my God, I have hopéd in Thee: 
O my beloved Jesu, now liberate me. 
In hard chain, in sad pain, 
I am longing for Thee; 
With moaning, with groaning, 
With bending the knee, 
I adore, I implore 
That Thou liberate me.” 
The next is subscribed with Professor New- 
man’s initials, “ W. F. N.”:— 
“ O Lord my God, my hope 
Hath been in Thee: 
O dearest Jesu! now 
Deliver me! 
In cruel chains, in piteous pains, 
I long for Thee. 

* As signified in the ‘ ANNoTaTION’ on the back of 

the title-page of Law’s Memorial. 
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As I sink, and as I groan, 

Kneeling down before Thy Throne, 
I adore Thee, I implore Thee, 

Oh deliver me!” 


The editor observes of the above : “ It is liters), 
simple, and, indeed, the best we have seen;” anj 


| suggests : — 


* Would not ‘bending low’ be better than ‘kneeling 
| down?’”...“G. F. B. sends a translation in prose, which 
| seems to have caught something of the tone of our oli 
Prayers: —‘O Lord God, in Thee have I put my tras, 
| O sweet Jesu, be Thou my succour and defence! Bound 
| with my hard chain, burdened with my sore affliction, | 
come longing to Thee. And thus I sink and weep, ani 
bow my knees, adoring Thee; and praying, O Lord, de 
liver my Soul.’ And now, for facility of comparison, ve 
will close our list with the original in its proper metrical 
form : — 


* O Domine Deus, speravi in Te, 
O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me. 
In dura catena, 
In misera peena, 
Desidero Te. 
Languendo, 
Gemendo, 
Genuflectendo, 
Adoro, 
Imploro, 
Ut liberas me. 


” 


EIrRionnacu. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
(3" S. iii. 247.) 
The inquiry of your correspondent Nix Frusta 
| divides itself into four heads. 1. “ Is there any 
, historical record of the families of the Channel 
| Islands?” To this I answer that, if such a record 
is meant as might be found among the register 
of the College of Heralds, there is none. Many 
families in both islands, however, are in posse 
sion of pedigrees extending back for four or five 
centuries, and apparently quite as authentic s 
such documents usually are. 2. “Are there 
families whose origin is contemporaneous with the 
institution of the Norman customs of the islands? 
The institutions of the islands are generally re- 
ferred to what are called the “Constitutions o 
King John,” said to have been granted by that 
monarch after the alienation of Normandy. 
the 5th Edw. III. a.v. 1331, extents of both the 
islands were compiled, copies of which are stil 
extant; and in these documents most of the names 
still existing in the islands are to be found, and ia 
many cases the families bearing these names st 
inhabit the same parishes, and probably are still 
in possession of the same lands that were held by 
their ancestors at that remote time. ‘This is the 


case with the De Sausmarez family in Guernsey, 
| who possess the manor and estate of Sausmares 
from which they take their name, and which ¥# 
held by a Matthew de Sausmarez as early 3st 
time of Edward I. 


3. “Is the great proporti 
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of pedigrees traceable only to English immigrants 
or French refugees?” Certainly not. Until within 
the last sixty years comparatively few English 
families had established themselves in either of the 
lands. ‘The religious wars in France drove 
many Protestants hither, but, with a few excep- 
tions, scarcely any settled permanently here : they 
either went on to England, or returned in more 
quiet times to their homes in France. ‘To the last 
question, “ What natives of the Channel Islands 
have ever become distinguished?” I can only 
aswer that the list would fill up too much of your 
viluable space. De Carteret, Sausmarez, Le 
Marchant, Brock, &c. &c. are names not unknown 
in the naval and military annals of Great Britain; 
and religion, science, literature, and commerce, 
could also furnish a goodly array of Guernsey and 
Jersey names, 


I may add, that copious historical notices of 


Jersey families are to be found in a work now in 
course of publication by subscription, entitled 
The Armorial of Jersey by J. Bertrand Payne, 
Esq, and that short biographies of some distin- 
gushed natives of Guernsey are to be found in 
the Appendix of The History of Guernsey by Jo- 
nathan Duncan. A GUERNSEYMAN. 
St. Peter-Port. 


In answer to Nit Frustra, I may mention an 
interesting work just published in Paris: Z’ Archi- 


Channel Islands is Robert Wace, author of the 
historical and metrical romances whose titles are 
given in page 93 of La Normandie Inconnue, by 
Ir. Victor Hugo (the poet’s son), Paris, 1857, in 
Svo. In the Roman du Rou (Duke Rollo) the 
author says: — 
* Se l'on se demande 

Ke ceste estoire en romanz mist, 

Jo dié dirai ke jo sui 

Wace de l’isle de Gersui. 

En Visle de Gersui fu nez 

A Caen fu petis portez... 


” 


(Three or four of these ancient Romaunts are 
preserved in the British Museum; one, Zhe Life 
of St. Nicholas, in Oxford and Cambridge.) 

All the ancient records of Jersey were burnt in 
1603 on the old market-place (/e vier marché) of 
St. Helier by order of the Bailif Helier de Carteret, 
who considered that the old parchments might be 
dangerous on account of a pestilence raging at 
that time in the island. 

Fr. V. Hugo, pp. 243-54, has an interesting 
chapter on Jean Hurault, clere et Bailli de la 
Cour Royale de Jersey, the staunch reformer of 
the Jersey Constitution, who died 1626 : — 

“ Hurault est, & mon avis, Ja figure la plus remarquable 
de histoire de Jersey. ..... Les réformes dont il est 
auteur ont transformé la Constitution de Jersey dans 


| son essence méme. . . .. Tache magnifique accomplie au 


pel des Iles Normandes .... Institutions Come | 


munales, judiciaires, féodales. Par Theod. Le 
Cerf, de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie. 
Plon, 1863, pp. 391, 8°. 

In the chapter on the “ Droits Féodaux,” 
p 209, the French author, referring to Lequesne, 
Constitutional History of Jersey, 1856, says : — 
“Il _n’y a plus dans les iles de terres dites de franc 
lea... . elles furent confisquées par le Roi Henri V. 
ta 1475, mais il y a encore aujourd'hui & Jersey jusqu’a 
uinze fiefs de haubert. .. Celui de St. Quen appartenait 
‘core il ya quelques années a la famille des Carteret, 
dont le fief, originaire du Cotentin, avait suivi Guillaume 
¢ Conquerant. 

“++. « Le fief de Rosel, aujourd’bui possédé par l’an- 
cenne famille des Lempritre, avait été donné au Sire de 

rentin & condition de diverses redevances féodales qui 
ue sont plus maintenant qu’a l'état de souvenir historique. 

Parmi les quinze seigneurs de haubert, les seig- 
nurs de St. Quen, de Rosel, de Melesches, de Saumarez, 
it la Trinité, ont conservé le nom de hauts justiciers. 

“A cété de ces quinze fiefs de haubert qui, entre 
tutres prérogatives, ont Vhonneur de siéger a la cour 
wlennelle des chief-plaids, on compte dans l’ile de Jersey 
‘viron cent seize autres fiefs subalternes dont les seig- 
murs ont aussi leur petite cour de manoir. .. .” 

Information concerning their feudal rights, which 
we still maintained, is to be found in the Jeports 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
State of the Criminal, Civil, and Municipal Laws 
of Jersey and Guernsey. London, 1848-61. 

The most celebrated of the natives of the 


milieu des souffrances et des persécutions! Aujourd’bui 
le nom de cet homme de bien, inconnu dans le monde 
entier, est oubli¢ & Jersey méme.” 

Admiral Saumarez, who died 1836, was born in 
Guernsey, 1757. J.C 


DIFFICULT PROBLEMS SOLVED DURING 
SLEEP. 
(3"¢ S. iii. 244.) 

Whilst Iolo Morganwg, or Edward Williams 
was working for a master-mason in Kent— I 
think at Dartford —his employer one evening 
directed Lim to go early on the following morning 
to a churchyard in the vicinity, the walls of which 
he had lately repaired, for the purpose of mea- 
suring the work preparatory to making out a bill 
for the churchwardens. Williams went to bed 
with his thoughts occupied about this job, and he 
resolved to rise at daylight and accomplish it. He 
fell asleep, but his imagination was still wakeful, 
and both mind and body became its agents ; for 
he quickly supposed himself to have arisen with 
the dawn, put on his clothes, walked away to the 
place of destination, measured the wall, and noted 
down the admeasurement in his pocket-book, 
when the church clock struck two, and he awoke 
in total darkness. He felt alarmed on discovering 
that he had been asieep till that moment, but 
soon convinced himself that he was actually in 
the churchyard, where he had supposed himself 








o-n 


21/5 


to be, and finding his rule and book in his hand, 
had no doubt that he had also been measuring 
the wal As it was in the summer season, when 
sunrise occurs at an early hour, he determined on 
walking about till it should be light enough for 
his purpose ; and after about an hour of musing, 
for which he never wanted materials, he could see 
to examine his "pocket-book, when he found, to 
his surprise, that had actually entered in it 
figures, denoting the amount of masonry in feet 
and inches. He then proceeded carefully to re- 
measure, by early twilight, what he was per- 
suaded he had before gone over in the dark, 
and found the result to agree precisely with the 
entries in his pocket-book! He was now con- 
vinced that this was an exploit of sleep-walking, 
not less extraordinary than some which he had 
heard recounted, but, till then, had not thoroughly 
credited. He said every object on the way ap- 
peared to him as distinct as usual, and he could 
recollect no circumstance which could have led 
him to doubt his being awake, and really seeing 
houses and trees as he walked along, as well as 
his work in the churchyard, by a purple morning 
light, till the clock, by two strokes, broke the 
illusion, and he experienced the sensation of one 
suddenly awakened from a vivid dream.—See 
Recollections and Anecdotes of Edward Williams, 
the Bard of Glamorgan, or Ivlo Morganwg, by 
Elijah Waring, 1850, pp. 69, 70. Guiwysia. 











SPARTAN DUPLICITY. 

(3 S. i. 51, 178, 292.) 
The Lacediemonian envoys display a care 
public faith and consistency —a facility in public! ly un- 
saying what the y have just before public ly said—and a 
treach: ry towards their own confidential agent, which is 
truly surprising, and goes far to justify the general 
charge of habitual duplicity so often alleged against the 
Lacedemonian character.” (Grote, vii. 65. ) 

cratidas, who had se —— so worthy of a Spartan, an 
who in point of justice, magnanimity, and v: ulour, was 
— to the best of the Goethe, fell soon after in a sea- 
fight at Arginusw, where he lost the dav... . J As for 
those who loved an open and o- proceeding, when 
they compared Lysander and Callicratidas, the form er 
only appeared a man of craft a subtlety, who directed 
his op erations by a set of artful expedients, and measured 


sme ss of 


“ ] 
( alli- 


t! 1e value of justice by the advantage it bro ught; who, 
in short, thought interest the thing of superior excellence, 
an 1 that nature had made no diffe rence between truth 


and falsehood, but as either was recommended by its use. 
When he was told it did not become the descendants 
of Hercules to ad lopt : such artful expedients, he turned it 
off with a jest, and said, ‘ Where the ion’s skin falls out, 
it must be e ke 1 out with the fox’s.’”"—Plutarch’s Lives, 
“ Lysander,” by Langhorne, iii. 17{ 









During the Reformation, when pulpit thundered 
against pulpit, and religion yielded to the brawls 
of polities, when alternate charges of misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood were brought by Roman- 
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ists against Protestants, by Protestants againg 
Romanists, this sentence of Lysander was intro. 
duced in the controversy between Dorman and 
Nowel : — 

“ They shall well perceive that it ‘is you, M. Dorman, 
vourselfe, that do raise those smokes, mystes, and cloudes, 
do use those stratagemes and false underminings, and wear 
that Foxes case (wherewith you falsly charge me) and 
that not in your preface only .. .. . M. Dorman’s first 
Stratageme and Rhetorike which he useth, first smo} 
which he rayseth to blind the simple reders eies in 
entrie of his preface, is a long discourse upon a = ujor or 
general proposition, which no man ever douted of. As 
that in controversies of learning, where truthe is to be tryed, 
God's glorie, not man’s preferi t, is chiefly s ight ; where 
the lymits and boundes of Christes et ma | hynqdome t 
Church, not of worldly dominions, which shail perish, and 
have their ende, are defended, it were lawfull (¢ od readers 
to use false undermin I> and slratagemes to deceive, to 

) fe: nd the eies « f the Readers, This 
ch edeth no proofe, is amplified by a com- 
ith w aie warres, adorned with a sentence 
n, ’ approued by the authoritie 
of Plutarche, and much needelesse adoe is made about it.” 
—Confutation of Dormanand Sander, Ato, 1567, pp. 1,2 


e 











simple 
} 





parison v 
Lisander the Lacedemonia 














To return to Callicratidas (remember good 
readers) the Spartan, Grote thus describes his 
noble character : — 





“ Kallicratidas unfortunately only shown by the Fates,’ 
and not suffered to continue in the Grecian world, was 
one of the noblest characters of his age. Besid I 
courage, energy, and incorr up tibility, he was distin- 
guished for two qualities, both of them very rare among 
eminent Greeks, — entire straightforwardness of dealing, 


$ periect 





and a Pan-hellenic patriotism alike comprehensive, ex- 
alted, and merciful. (Vol. viii. 219.) .... No one 
who has not familiarized himself with the details « 


Grecian warfare, can feel the full grandeur and sublimity 
of this proceeding (the liberation of the Methymnean 
and Athenian prisoners)—-which stands, as far as I 
know, unparalleled in Grecian history. It is not merely 
that the prisoners were spared and set free: as to this 
point, analogous cases may be found, though nof very 
frequent. It is, that this particular act of generosity 
was performed in the name and for the recommendation 
of Pan-Hellenic brotherhood and Pan-TIlellenic inde 
pendence of the foreigner. Reciprocity of dealing is 
absolutely essential to constant moral observ: ince, either 
public or private; and doubtless Kallicratidas felt a well- 

grounded confidence that two or three conspicuous ex- 
ar mp les would sensibly modify the future practice on bot 
setting such - 








sides. But some one must begin by 
amp sles ; and the man who does begin—having a positi 
which gives reasonable chance that others will ) rome 


* Virgil, Eneid, vi. 870.— 
“ Ostendent te Tris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent.’ 


(‘Hu 







‘ <6 a 
y <iae 4 6 
vruar y g ~ avant, 
Bios i vOrTO, MesTOU xEaTtE 7" ay 


somniis, Lutetia, 1586, p- 2. Illig juidem profec to be 

simi egregie omnium animorum in terras ccelitus ef 

duntur. Illi vero felices atque ineffabilia fila hat 

[interp rete Petavio, inerrabile prorsus stamen 

= nque a te lucido (o Deus) et ex ipso Jove ena 
sunt propter filum validi fati. 
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the I (Py tidas had gained 
y (at survived it, he would 

> been the man t » close the Peloponnesian 

: The « defeat and death of Kallicratidas was thus 
more lepl rable as a loss to At ns and Greece, 





lo his lofty character and pa- 


reer, we vainly seek 


1 to Sparta herself. 
so short a ca 
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Bisriotuecar. CurTuHaM. 


SatmmicaL Print acainst Cooke, Provost or 
Eron (2 S. vii. 469.) — Your valued correspon- 
lent, Mz. Markxanp, referring to this print in 
Spence’s Polymetis (ist edit. )s asked where a 
letter giving a history of it, written by Spence to 
Mr. C. Pitt, copied by Cole, and printed by Wal- 
is to be found. To that Query no answer 
s yet been given, nor am I able to furnish one ; 
only wish to direct Mr. Marxiann's attention 
toa iy t, which I gather from Willis’s last cata- 
logue, that the same print appears as a frontispiece 

‘a poem called Zhe Rod, there said to be written 
by y Henry Layng, and published at Oxford in 
1754.* eS 4 


Spenc 





iii. 327.) —The verses 
Browning, 


as follows: 


Pourtican Sevres (3' §. 
lluded to by Barnuos are 
uthor of Paracé lsus, &e. 

* The Lost Leader. 


Robert 


&e., and are 





Just for a handful of silver he left us; } 
dust fora ribb m to stick in his coat ; :‘ 
sot the one fortune bereft us, 
“T st all th d aie } 





They who had gold to give, doled him out silver 
So much was theirs who so little all 
ll our coppers had gone 


re they purple—hi 





Ve who had loved him so—honoured him — followed 
him — 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye; 
Learned his great language, cau oht his clear acc 


Made him our pattern to live and to die! 


» Milton was 
ley were 


for us — 

Burns, She they watch fr 
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gs will excite us, but pot from his lvre; 
Deeds will be done, while he boasts his quie scence, — 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 
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t out his name then, record one k 
One task unaccomplished, 
Une more devil's triumph, and sorrow 
Une more wrong to man, one more 


ght Le let him nev 
_ There would be doubt, hesit: , and pain — 

n our part, the glimmer of twilight, 
contident, morning again. 


Life’s ni *r come back to us — 


vins— 
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dedi 


the Mother of Christ, 


oo" 


wid 








‘But come on now, for we cht him, come gallantly; 
Aim at our heart ere we pierce through his own; 
Then let him get his new knowledge and wait for us— 

'» 





e first by the tl 

to whom they allude. They 

under the title of “ The 
J. 8. D. 


s for similar 


Pardoned in heaven, th 
I do not know 
in Browning's Poems, 
Lost Leader.” 

Thanks to J. A. L. ar 


replies. —Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


are 


1 other kind friend 


Nose Pnysrcrans (3° S. iii. 248, 312.) —When 
I was a schoolboy in Dublin (I do not care to tell 











how long ago), there was an individual called 
Lord Mountmorris (he was in very humble cir- 


and he prac- 


cumstances, so far as means went), 








tised as a surgeon in Upper Baggot Street in that 
city. I have often conversed with him, and I] 
b ve there was no doubt that he was a Lord. 





S. REDMOND. 
Liverpool. 
Tur TerMInATION “ TWISTLE ‘ 
is termination means, I conceive, ” thistle, as 
many names ®f places have the similar compounds 
of oak, ling, thorn, lind, &e. T. J. Bucxrton. 





AT MARRIAGE 
its etymology 
it is not the 

pet r name 
1 of wi ‘eked 


FeMALe SURNAMES 
(3 S., iii. 327.) — The surname, as 
is only the additional 1 name, 
name proper to the individual ; this pr 
is given in baptism, and if it be a wort 
ions rt, it may be changed into a purer word .at 
confirmation by the bishop. The surname is usu- 
ally that of the family to which you belong; thus, 
married person “ hails a he father’s 
house, but on marriage she quits | home, and 
becomes one with her husband, an a hails from” 
his house, until she marry again, when she loses 
the surname of her first bem A bastard takes 
uly the surname his mother, but some- 
times that of his father also, although fi/ius nudlius. 
(Blackstone, i. 459.) T. J. Buckton. 


CHANGING 
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venera 





1s Surrey, and Hype Asser, 
250.)—According to Dug- 
dale, Athelfleda, wife and queen of King g Edgar, 
mo — of St. Edward, re, and martyr, daughter 
of Earl Ordmar, gave Sandelstede, with eighteen 
Rides and the church, to the abbey of Hide. In 
the time of King John or Henry IIJ., Watkin 
Saunders of this place, dying without issue, gave 
the manor of Sandersted and advowson of the 
church to the abbot and convent of Hyde at Win- 
chester. (Manning and Px Surrey, i. 568.) 
Dugdale gives the origin of this monastery as fol- 
that it was projected by King Alfred, and 


SANDESTEDE, 
Wincnester (3'¢ §. iii. § 


’ 
ray Ss 


lows: 


built by his son, Edward, who placed canons 
there: but that Ethelwold, of blessed memory, 


expelled them, and replaced them by monks and 
an abbot in the year 963. The church was to b e 
‘ated in. honour of the Holy Trinity, Mar 

and the Apostle Peter. ln 


} 
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MS. Cott. Vesp. A 8, will be found a gift of cer- | 


tain manors to this monastery, in which it is stated 
to be dedicated to the blessed Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, neenon Sancto Edocio. 

Jon J. Barpwett, Workarp, M.A. 


Acorn v. Cross (3 §, iii. 247.) —I do not 


think that Dr. Withering can be correct in stating | 
that the Cromwellian reformers caused the acorn | 


to be placed on the top of the crown instead of 
the cross. I have looked at the plate of Oliver 
Lord Protector’s Milled Moneys, 1658, given by 
Vertue in his work on the Medals of Thomas 
Simon (PI. xiv.), and also at the Lord Protector 
Oliver’s Privy Seal (PI. xxxviii.), and in all of 
these there is a cross on the top of the crown, and 
not an acorn, MELETES. 


Tue Orv Countess or Desmonn (3™ S. i. 
301.)—Mr. Nicnots has quoted a writer in the 
Dublin Review, as showing the curious freak at- 
tributed to this old lady of having cut a third set 
of teeth to be a physical impossibility. But old 
ladies refuse to be bound by ordinary rules; for I 
learn that one who has almost attained her eightieth 
year has just been perpetrating a similar impos- 
sibility. Her name is Marchant; she lives at 
Edburton, not far from Brighton ; and has, I am 
told, “recently cut a pretty complete sct of 
teeth.” 

Whilst referring to the old Countess, and 
deeming it satisfactorily proved that she was the 
second wife of Thomas, the twelfth Earl of Des- 
mond, I wish to ask some of your correspondents 
to explain who was the second wife of ‘Thomas 
Butler, first Lord Cahir ? She inherited the Des- 
mond property and has been generally considered 
the daughter and heir of the above named 
Thomas, the twelfth Earl. It is so stated in 
some of the pedigrees in Ulster's Office in Dublin. 
But the Carew MSS. only name Katherine, 
daughter of the old Countess, and wife of Philip 
Barry Oge. He might have been her second hus- 
band ; but as Edmund, second Lord Cahir, was in 
“the prime and early part of life” when he died 
in 1559 (see Annals of the Four Masters), bis 
step-mother could hardly have been daughter of 
Thomas the twelfth Earl by either of his wives. 

Lodge, in his Peerage of Ireland, does not help 
us, since he, when giving the descent of the Earls 
of Desmond, stupidly makes Lord Cabir marry 
his own grandmother, daughter of Thomas the 
eighth Earl. 

I am inclined to think that the Lady Ellen of 
Desmond, second wife of Lord Cahir, was the 
only daughter of Maurice (who died v.p.) son 
and heir of Thomas, twelfth Earl by his first wife 
Sheelah or Gyles Mac Carthy, and therefore heir 
to her brother James, thirteenth Earl, whose right 
to succeed his grandfather had been eontested by 
his uncles, and who was killed in the following 


year by Sir Maurice Fitz-Gerald, son to the 
eldest of these uncles. The latter thereupon be. 


| came Earl of Desmond, and his youngest son, Sir 


John Oge, afterwards married one of the daugh. 
ters of Lord Cahir by the lady whose identity] 
am now asking some kind correspondent to aid 
me in tracing. S. P. V, 


“ Rigut Worsutrrurt tue Mayor” (3" §, iij, 
292.)—This style, like some others, as regards the 
origin of its application, seems to be involved in 
obscurity ; and perhaps no assignable motive can 
be adduced why this, or similar styles, have been 
adopted to denote the excellency of person or 
office, except the good old-fashioned respect for 
both. It might be well to inquire, whether the 
mayors of towns were generally entitled to the 
style of “Right Worshipful ;” or whether only 
those who held very high and extensive jurisdic. 
tion enjoyed it ? The mayors of Great Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk, held, until the Municipal Reform Act 
passed in 1835, very extensive jurisdiction as re- 
gards the powers incident to their office: for in- 
stance, they had capital jurisdiction in Sessions 
of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery under 
the ancient charters, by which Yarmouth became 
pre-eminent in local history. The mayor of Yar- 
mouth was the supreme Judge of the Admiralty 
within his jurisdiction, from whom no appeal laid; 
and was first Commissioner under the Charters ef 
Admiralty, for the trials of offences committed on 
the high seas within his jurisdiction. (Vide Swin- 
den's History of Yarmouth, in which the charters 
are given in extenso; and Mr. J. C. Palmer's ex- 
cellent edition of Manship’s MS. Collections for 
Yarmouth, recently published in two beautiful 4to 
vols.) Similar powers were granted to other 
towns, of which Bristol was one; and, if I recol- 
lect rightly, Kingston-upon-Hull was another. 
There were also certain towns incorporated 15, 
or invested with powers incidental to, counties, 
and became counties in themselves—as Norwich, 
Southampton, Bristol, and Kingston-upon-Hull, 
with others ; of whose mayors it would be well to 
inquire whether they were dignified by the style 
of “Right Worshipful?” While those of other 
towns and corporations, not having such high 
judicial authority as those to which allusion bas 
been made, were content by merely being called 
‘* Worshipful” only. Some of your correspon 
dents may elucidate these points; and I suggest 
them, simply, that these observations may lead t0 
further investigation of a subject well worthy 0 
“N. & Q.” Tuos. Wa. Kuve, York Herald. 

Heralds’ College. 


I apprehend that Q. 1n a Corner expects more 
from municipal charters than he is likely to find in 
them, when he refers to them for the particular or 
proper style of the mayor. It is true that theCrows 
is the fountain of honour. But I doubt whether 
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———— 


the title of “‘ Honourable,” “ Right Honourable,” | 


“Worshipful,” or “ Right Worshipful,” has ever 
been conferred by royal grant. I apprehend that 


these appellations, having originated in courtesy, | 


now rest on usage. The younger son of a duke, 
though by usage and courtesy styled Lord So- 
and-so, is in law simply an Esquire; and when 


elected a Member of Parliament, is so described | 


in the Gazette. 
is quite a different thing. ‘This is regulated, so 
far as the titled classes are concerned, by Act of 
Parliament. 
oficial precedence are anywhere laid down. But I 


The precedence of such persons | 


I do not know that the rules of | 


conceive that the precedence of a mayor within his | 
borough—whether he be “ Worshipful,” or “ Right | 


Worshipful" — is superior to any personal rank. 
A striking exemplification of this is to be found 
in the Lord Mayor of Dublin; who has this ad- 
vantage over the Lord Mayor of London, that 
the Court is held within the limits of his juris- 
diction. MELeTEs. 

“Tae Devit’s Dream on Mount Axkspeck” 
(3*§. iii. 306.)—It is suggestive certainly to find 


it needful to tell that Thomas Aird of Dumfries | 


| and was scratching her elbows.’ 


is the author of the above magnificent poem, than 
which for power of conception and weird felicity 
of wording, I know not its peer in modern poetry. 


It will be found at p. 29 of The Poetical Works | 


of Thomas Aird, published by Blackwood in “ a 
new edition,” 1856. I prefer some of the read- 
ings of the earlier editions of “ The Devil's 
Dream” and throughout. Taken as a whole, 
Aird’s volume is full as a pomegranate of seed- 
thought and has an antique musky flavour, as of 
the Elizabethan poets. Aird has published various 
prose volumes. A. B. G. 
Ricnarp Carton, Mus. B. (3™ S. iii. 326), 
became, in 1612, rector of Bawsby and Glosthorp, 
Norfolk, on the presentation of ‘Thomas Thursby, 
Esq. (Blomefield’s Norfolk, viii. 347.) We think 
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field. Crest: “ Out of a ducal coronet or, a 
unicorn’s head sa.” Motto: “Nunquam non 
paratus,” the same as those of the Oxfordshire 
family and the Carletons of Clare, Tipperary. 
The list giving the names and descriptions of 
the adventurers, which was ordered under the 
Act of 1641 to be returned to the Ch. of the City 
of London, is nowhere to be found, nor does the 
Christian name Francis occur in any pedigree of 
Carleton I have seen. Can any of your readers 
throw any light upon the subject ? P. A. C. 


A-ximno (3" S. ii. 86, 118.)—I am grateful to 
Mr. Bucxton for his amusing answer to my first 
query, and shall be still more so if he will give 
an equally satisfactory and amusing explanation 
of the modus operandi of the heroine in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Chapter Ix. of Henry 
Kingsley’s Ravenshoe : — 

“At this moment Miss Ophelia Flanigan appeared 
from the door of No. 8, and slowly and majestically ad- 
vanced towards the rostrum in front of her own door, 
and, ascending the steps, folded her arms and looked about 
her. She was an uncommonly powerful, red-faced Irish- 
woman; her arms were bare, and she had them a-kimbo, 

What countryman is Mr. Kingsley ? and, by- 
the-by, what is the true pronunciation of Raven- 
shoe ? Eric. 

Ville-Marie, Canada. 

ProversiAL Query (3° S. iii. 209.) — It may 
interest your correspondent, Frepertc Haynes, 
to know that Halliwell in his Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Dictionary, has in v. Like, the following 
version of this proverb: “ ‘ Like lettuce like lips,’ 
a proverb implying that bad things suit each 
other.” W. I. 8S. Horton. 


Potvartist: Joun Howern (3S. ii. 491; 
iii. 19, 78.) —I extract the following short, but 


| interesting notice, of the acts and death of this 


it not unlikely that Mr. Carlton took his degree | 


at Cambridge. On this point inquiry shall be 
made, but unfortunately Dr. Richardson's MS. List 
of Cambridge Graduates, gives us no assistance, 
as it does not include musical degrees. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Carteton Famuty (3™ S. iii. 295.) — The fol- 
lowing should have preceded the inquiry respecting 
Francis Carleton of King’s Co. and Darlinghill, 
Tipperary : — 

“Francis Carleton and Thomas Hunt, Esqs., held a 
grant of 1240 acres in the baronies of Garrycastle and 
Kilcoursie, King’s Co., under the Act of Settlement, in 
trust for themselves and other Shropshire adventurers.” 
—Extr. from Public Records of Ireland, 1829. 

This Francis Carleton was born 1620—1640, 
and evidently belonged to the family of the Carle- 
tons of Oxfordshire, Surrey and Middlesex. His 
arms were, “ Arg. on a bend sa. 3 mascles of the 


man : — 

“ Death of the Polyartist. — Died on the 4th instant, at 
Edinburgh, aged seventy-five, Mr. John Howell, Poly- 
artist. He made eccentric attempts to rival the bird and 
fish in flying ‘and swimming. His debut in the flying 
line was made in a park, which now forms the West 
Princes-street Gardens. At that time the ruins of an old 


| tannery stood at the bottum of the west bank of the 


Earthen Mound, from an elevated point near which 
John took his soaring flight; but he was not long of 
coming precipitately to the ground amidst a heap of old 
stones, by which he had one of his legs broken. He next 
essayed to rival the fish. Having constructed, at con- 
siderable expense, a large model of a fish, which was to be 
propelled by the arms and legs of a person placed inside, 
a trial of the machine was made in a deep pool on the water 
of Leith. John’s brother was present; and so satisfied 
was John of the value of his invention, that he proposed 
to his brother that he should play the part of the fish. 
The brother declined this proposal ; and John entered the 
belly of the fish himself. Scarcely had the fish entered the 


| water when it capsized: the keel turning upwards, and 


| poor John was submerged. 


Sounds of an alarming kind 


were heard to issue from the belly of the fish, and no 
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Marks and Moi n y 
Short Ilistori« ul Notices of each Muanufactory, 
Introductory Essay on the Vasa Fictilia of E 
William Chatfers, F.S.A. Davy & Sons.) : 

Altl not of the number of tho 
Screams of horror even when we see 

“.,.. rich China vessels, fall’n from high, 

In glitt’ring dust and painted fragments lie “a 
yet, admir the beauties of Ceramic Art, 
recognise the utility of such catalogues as 
List of Marks and Monograms, as 
designates his useful little volume. ‘The historical notes 
are brief, but concise and instructive. The monograms 
and marks engraved are numerous and dist inct; anda 
capital index gives completeness to a book, which, we 
venture to predict, will soon be in the hands of all collec- 
tors of old China, 
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singularly ele ar and distingt, 
interesting science to which ™ 
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1ds of all who desire to know somethi 
*hysical Geography, 
Riding of Yorkshire. By L.C. Miall 
M.D. (Pamplin.) 
to local bots any, which will intend 
sides the inhabitants of the West Riding, 
lun Campen Society.—The chief point in the Report 
presented to the Members of the CAMDEN Soctery, @ 
the General Meeting on Saturday last, was the announgpe 
ment of the approaching publication of a volume of Wim 
Srom Doctors’ Commons,—the result of the fifteen yeany’ 
endeavour of the Camden Society to throw open Docteg? 
Commons to literary inquirers. The Report recogniggg 
the services rendered to Historical Literature by @& 
Cresswell Cresswell in making the arr ‘ 
ments for the free consultation for literary purposes off 
wills before the year 1700, and the great courtesy of 
Paris, who ‘h 13 been entrusted with carrying such 
We shall call more partic nlar atiealll 


ments into effect. 
to this interesting volume as soon as it is published, 
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